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The Collapse of Homo Sapiens 
‘By P. Anderson Graham. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘ England, under an air-attack from coloured races, sinks into 
desolation, peopled only by such remnants as practically always sur- 
vive in similar circumstances. . . . The possibilities of such a 
change are terrifying enough, and Mr. Graham does not shirk them. 
But he gives us courage to them. And only a great mind 
could do that.”—Constance in Country Life. 


Plays of Near and Far (including If) 
By Lord Dunsany. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Paper, 
each play separately, 1s. net; “‘ If,”’ 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Written in English which it is a delight to read.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The Shining Road 
»~ By Bernice Brown. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The theme of the stern beginnings in the middle-West and the 
upward struggles in the lawyer's office, with the prospects of fortune 
and political eminence as a distant guiding star, has been touched 
many a time in American but never, we think, to better 
advantage than in this novel.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Orissers 

By L. H. Myers. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Also 

a First Edition limited to 260 copies, signed by the 

Author, Royal 8vo, 21s. net. ‘ 

“It has a-strange power, a conviction and an intensity of imagina- 
tion that mark it off from other novels."—Spectator, 

“It has behind it a great deal of brilliant and solid brain-work, 
and, long thou; it is, it leaves us with the desire to read it all 
over again.’"—Manchester Guardian. 


Saturday Nights 
By F. W. Thomas, author of “ Extra Turns.”” Crown 
8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ As much life and sparkle as ever."—Daily News. 
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Roman Pictures 
PERCY LUBBOCK ' 


AN EW book by the author 
of Earlham(s5th Edn.) and 
The Craft of Fiction (3rd Edn.). 
“A book of whimsical origin- 
ality and exquisite workmanship, 
and worthy of one of the best 
prose writers of our time.” 
EDMUND GOSSE in The 

Sunday Times. 

7s. 6d. net. 


The Black Dog 


A. E. COPPARD 
ANEW book of stories 
by the author of Adam 
and €ve and Pinch Me and 
- Clorinda Walks in Heaven. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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LIST 


THE MAN OF PROMISE: LORD ROSEBERY 
A Critical Study. By E, T. Raymond, Author of “ y 
censored Celebrities,”’ etc. 10s. net. ~s 


Mr. Raymond here discusses in all its aspect i 
of one of the most interesting 


A WHITE WOMAN AMONG THE MASAI 


MARGUERITE MALLETT. IMustrated. Cloth 


The author gives us an insight into the Mas:i charact mode 
of living, and tells of many illing ennountere “ it wild = fero- 
cious beasts. 


THE HANDY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Edited by BARTHOLOMEW, \X.C., M.A. 
F.R.G.S. Tenth Edition, revised and trought up to 
date. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Also issued Lound in morocco 
15s. net and 21s. net. . 


FRENCH PICTURES AND THEIR PAINTERS 


By LORINDA MUNSCN_ BRYANT. _Iilustrated, 
Cloth, 20s. net. 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS 


By OSCAR BROWNING. With a Fertra’t Frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


DE SENECTUTE : More Last Words 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cloth, 10s, 6d. +<+, 


These Essays are partly memories of the Victorian Age ani! .M n of 
Letters, and the remainder are historical and literary criticism. 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER : In Literature 


and History 
By W. MARSTON ACRES. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Brings together all the most interesting facts concerning the past 
and present buildings of London and Westminster. 


TWO YEARS IN SOUTHERN SEAS 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, O.B.E., F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. net. 

“Mrs, Cameron has a gift for recording travel. She notices every- 
thing and distinguishes everything.”—New Statesman. 
INSTINCTS OF THE HERD in Peace and War 


By W. TROTTER. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Eighth 
Impression.) 


“It is a balanced and inspiring study of one of the prime factors 
of human advance.”—The Times. 


PAN’S PEOPLE : The Lare of Little Beasts 
_ By the HON. GILBERT COLERIDGE. Cloth, 9s. net. 


“Mr. Gilbert Coleridge contributes a delightful volume to the list 
of books which make an irresistible appeal to the hearts of animal 
lovers.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE WONDER BOOK OF CHEMISTRY 

By J. H. FABRE. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. net. 
ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By A. FREEMAN SMITH, Architect. With 12 plates. 
Cloth, 5s, net. (Second Impression.) 


Write for descriptive booklet on the Uniform Edition of the 
novels of 
MARK RUTHERFORD 


With notes on his early life by the late Sir WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON-NICOLL. Sent post free on request. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2— 
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Notes of the Week 


ORE than two weeks have passed since the 

questionnaire on reparations was sent by our 

Government to M. Poincaré, and though it 
has been the basis of further conversations between 
London and Paris, it so far has not elicited a formal 
reply. This discomforting delay is accounted for, 
partly at least, by the prolongation of the Belgian 
political crisis, the real root of which, it is plain, lies 
in the Ruhr and not in Ghent University. For the 
rest, neither M. Poincaré nor Dr. Cuno shows any 
tendency towards a more moderate attitude—the one 
tightens the screw in the Ruhr, and the other declares 
against the cessation of passive resistance. The 
secret French paper, disclosed in last Sunday’s Ob- 
server, commenting on the separatist activities of Dr. 
Dorten in the Rhineland, may be obscure as regards 
its origin, but there is no obscurity as to its meaning, 
for the idea of the dismemberment of Germany is not 
at all strange to French policy. What unfortunately 
is still terribly obscure is a way out of this interminable 
controversy; but the British Government perseveres 
in its effort, and may eventually succeed. 


THE EMPIRE AND SINGAPORE 

With the strategic case for Singapore we deal at 
length elsewhere in this issue; here we would simply 
emphasize the value of the Singapore scheme as an 
opportunity for the beginning of reciprocity in defence 
between almost all of the major and many of the minor 
units of the Empire. The Australasian naval base 
desired by critics of Colonel Repington’s way of think- 


ing would be merely Australia’s affair and New : 


Zealand’s: Singapore can be, and ought to be, made 
the concern of India and of Canada, as well as of those 
two Dominions and various Crown Colonies. Singa- 


pore.is the point at which they can best co-operate. It 
is also the point at which there is least fear of any 
party to a scheme of reciprocal defence acquiring undue 
influence. Further, it is only by making Singapore 
the centre of the scheme that the India of the now near 
future can be reconciled to maintenance of a large 
British garrison, the continuance of which, as an 
expeditionary force, ought to be the condition of such 
cheap and effective naval protection as Singapore 
would give India. Rightly used, the opportunity 
ought not only to result in the strengthening of the 
British naval position in the East, but to bind three- 
fourths of the Empire much more closely together. 


AMERICA AND FOREIGN SHIPS 

On Thursday the Times published an interesting letter 
from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, now in London, 
dealing with the Prohibition controversy. He gives a 
piece of news that is probably not generally known to 
the public, but is worth knowing, that two of the 
judges of the U.S. Supreme Court, on whose decision 
the liquor on foreign ships is being seized, dissented 
from the majority of that Court. Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, one of the two judges, held that while the 
American Government had full power to prevent the 
landing or transhipment or use of liquor in American 
ports, it was none the less bound to exercise that 
power with proper regard for the principles of inter- 
national comity which exist between friendly nations. 
He suggested in effect that the matter should be re- 
ferred to Congréss before action was taken, so as to 
allow it to express clearly its intention, in view of the 
‘* possibilities of international misunderstanding ” and 
of retaliation.’”’ It is unfortunate that this 
thoroughly sensible reading of the case did not pre- 
vail. The trouble is that the Prohibition question in 
America is now so tangled up in her domestic politics 
that due weight is not given to its international 
aspects. We examine the subject more fully in a 
leading article. 


HOME AIR DEFENCE 

The Government’s proposals to provide for the air 
defence of Great Britain are neither inadequate nor 
excessive, and the terms in which they have been set 
forth by Mr. Baldwin should secure them immunity 
from the kind of criticism which is directed against 
motives. As the Secretary for Air said, in supple- 
menting the Premier’s statement, ‘‘ our sole object is 
home defence.’’ There is in the scheme no challenge 
to any other Power to enter into an aerial armament 
race. On the contrary, it has been very clearly guar- 
anteed by the Government that the present moderate 
scheme will not be carried out to its logical conclusion 
until the air Powers have had opportunities of coming 
to an agreement to restrict competition. The effect of 
the scheme is to give us thirty-four additional air 
squadrons, bringing the total force for home defence 
up to fifty-two squadrons, partly on a regular and 
partly on a territorial basis. Personnel, of course, will 
be the main difficulty; an addition of ‘some 10,000 
officers and men to the 30,000 already employed in 
the Air Force is not easily to be brought about. That 
the peculiar talent required will be secured we, how- 
ever, do not doubt, and our satisfaction is qualified 
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only by the thought that expansion of personnel there 
is not to be accompanied by economics at the Air 
Ministry. 


MORE TROUBLE FROM TURKEY 

As the Angora Government, with even more than 
its customary arrogance, continues to insist that the 
interest on the Debt should be paid in paper francs 
and not in sterling—a proceeding which, if approved, 
would reduce the amount payable by about two-thirds 
—there seems nothing left for the Allies but to pre- 
sent the collective Note to Ismet Pasha on which they 
have already agreed, and which will be virtually an 
ultimatum. As it is just possible that the Turks may 
reject this ultimatum, it is to be presumed that the 
Allies have taker counsel together as to what is to be 
done in that event. On their side the Turks, it should be 
noted, are bringing fresh pressure to bear on France 
(who in this affair of the coupons is their principal 
opponent) by aligning again on the Syrian frontier 
the forces which, at the request of General Weygand, 
the High Commissioner in Syria, they recently with- 
drew from it. Perhaps this concentration on the fron- 
tier is mere bluff; but in any case it is high time that 
this half-farcical Conference of Lausanne, which now 
is doing nothing, should be concluded. 


THE DIVORCE BILL 

The second reading of the Matrimonial Causes Bill 
was carried in the House of Lords on Tuesday by a 
large majority. Lord Buckmaster is to be congratu- 
lated on his able presentment of the case, and there is 
no doubt that the sanction extended to the bill by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will resolve the doubts of 
many troubled souls throughout the country. The bill 
as it stands gives a wife the right to divorce her 
husband for adultery, and on that simple issue the 
Archbishop lends his powerful support. But we wholly 
sympathize with his disapproval of Lord Birkenhead’s 
plea for a multiplication of the facilities for divorce. 
His lordship spoke with less than his usual cogency, 
and he did not face the essential issue, namely, that the 
plea for unmitigated equality between the sexes is a 
modern form of neurosis and sentimentality. We do 
not anticipate in England the state of affairs which 
Lord Braye finds in America, a ‘‘ condition of 
camouflaged polygamy and polyandry.’’ But a little 
elementary biology will explode this fallacy of universal 
sexual equality. 


SIR LENTHAL CHEATLE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

Our correspondence columns show that Sir Lenthal 
Cheatle’s article on the Ministry of Health has attrac- 
ted a good deal of attention; and the unfortunate 
occurrence at Gloucester, where an outbreak of small- 
pox has flourished and spread almost in secret, gives 
point to his contention that our method of dealing with 
health and hygiene as public matters of the very first 
importance is far from being what it ought to be. 
Whether his proposal that a doctor should represent 
the Ministry of Health in Parliament is a practical or 
even desirable one is obviously a matter for inquiry 
and discussion; what he has made abundantly clear is 
that whereas the health of the individual is now made 
the subject of almost excessive care, the health of the 
public receives very much less expert attention than 
enlightened modern civilization ought to be content 
with. We hope that the doctors themselves will unite 
in following this question up. 


THE MILLENNIUM BY INSTALMENTS 


For a stroll to view from a distance the promised 
land of Socialism Mr. Sidney Webb is the perfect 
excursion guide, but he is the kind of leader to be out- 
stripped by his following when the real advance 
towards it begins; and we must, therefore, set aside 
his assurances, in a speech to the Labour Party Con- 
ference, that Socialism will go forward gradually and 


prudently and with anxious inquiry in . ae 
at each stage. It will have ped rae pinion 
public opinion. A great part of the nation will ns 
out as composed of capitalists or of their willin sla 
and therefore unworthy of consideration, and ther i 
be no moral check on Socialistie action in the kay 
ledge that ‘‘ those who live by owning ”’ disapprove 
As for the political check of which Mr. Wepre 
so much, jt is true enough that a Socialist Ministry ; 
dependent on electoral victories in a majority da “ 
stituencies, but once in power it would have = 
enough, if only for a time, to work huge changes in th 
order of things, and it would be bound to attempt an 
changes. For by its very nature Socialism cannot be 
an affair of moderate and compartmental changes; jt 
assails the foundations of society. The real check j 
elsewhere, in the fact that the average workin ain 
is has at a a —s and that the self-styled 
** Labour ’’’ Party does not in fact truly r 
British Labour. 


EMPIRE WIRELESS 


At long last some progress can be recorded con- 
cerning Empire Wireless. The Government has 
bought some eight hundred acres of land at Hillmor. 
ton, near Rugby, for the purpose of erecting a large 
wireless station in connexion with thé Imperial scheme. 
We have seen nothing beyond the bare announcement 
of this purchase, nor do we know how the Government 
stands with regard to the Marconi proposals, but we 
suppose that the new Postmaster-General is devoting 
as much of his time as possible to the quick develop- 
ment of plans for dealing with this vital matter in a 
thoroughly large and comprehensive way ; the interests 
involved are so great that nothing less will do. The 
Imperial Conference will assemble in three months’ 
time, and Empire Wireless is sure to be one of the 
things that will seriously engage its attention. It will 
be well, therefore, for the Government not only to 
have its plans thoroughly matured, but to be able to 
show to Canada and Australia, who have been so much 
in advance of us as regards wireless, that a real start 
has been made. 


THE MEANING OF PALESTINE 

Sir Herbert Samuel, the High Commissioner in 
Palestine, is now in London on leave of absence, and 
is discussing the whole Palestine question with the 
Colonial Office. The Arab opposition to the Constitu- 
tion and the resignation of the Arab members of the 
Advisory Council have brought this question again into 
prominence, and it is being said in a portion of the 
Press that our Government intends to withdraw from 
Palestine just as it intends, according to its recent 
announcement, to retire from Iraq. But Palestine and 
Iraq are not on the same political plane and cannot be 
treated in the same way. And it is idle to represent 
the question of Palestine as one that merely concerns 
the Arabs, the Zionists or the Christians who live in 
the Holy Land; for it directly and intimately concerns 
England and the Empire because of the great strategi- 
cal importance of Palestine in relation to the Suez 
Canal. No consideration of anything like the same 
significance applies to Iraq, from which, once the ques- 
tion of Mosul is settled, we can safely withdraw so 
long as our oil interests centring at the top of the 
Persian Gulf are conserved. But the political develop- 
ments that have taken place during the last three 
years jn the Eastern Mediterranean all accentuate the 
value of Palestine to Britain. 


MANITOBA GOES “ WET” 

We cannot but regard as a return to sanity the 
decision of the people of Manitoba, by a consider- 
able majority, that their province shall be ‘“‘ wet ”; for 
years it has been “‘ dry ’’—bone-dry. But during that 
bleak, austere period a Moderate Temperance move 
ment had sprung up which had the courage to prea 
that prohibition was itself an intemperance and an 
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rference with rational liberty. This movement in- 
sed to such an extent that some months ago it 

lied the Provincial Government seriously to re- 
consider the liquor laws, and in the end it very sensibly 
decided to test the real feeling of the people by submit- 
ting the issue to a referendum. The result is that they 
have definitely pronounced for the Government control 
and sale of liquor, and have demanded legislation to 
that effect. Another referendum in favour of the sale of 
beer and wines in hotels is to be taken in a fortnight 
or so. Probably something like the Gothenburg sys- 
tem will prevail in Manitoba. 


inte 


SUNDAY GAMES AGAIN 

The activities of certain members of the Barking 
Council are typical of a new attack which is being 
prepared against the tolerance recently extended to 
Sunday games. The whole weary question is to be 
brought up before the London County Council shortly. 
In the meanwhile an over-enthusiastic gentleman at 
Barking would stop boating ix the park on Sundays, 
perhaps even the growing of grass on Sundays and the 
blowing of wind. It is certain that the stopping of 
games, so far from filling the churches, would lead to a 
vigorous movement for the opening of cinemas and 
theatres. In other words, the public would fill its lungs 
a seventh day with that stale air they cannot escape 
on the other six. ‘‘ The religious observance of Sun- 
day is hindered by nothing so much as by dissipated 
late Saturday nights,’’ said Father Degan recently. 
There is a more fruitful field of operations, we suggest, 
for these active members of the Barking Council. 


THE TRAFFIC NIGHTMARE 


A man with a really sharp zest for the dangerous 
has no need nowadays to attempt the hazards of the 
Amazon or Congo. He will find the crossing of any 
main London thoroughfare at midday almost as excit- 
ing as a cannibal ambuscade. None of the greater 
cities of Europe presents so paralyzing a spectacle as 
Ludgate Circus, and speculative biologists have begun 
to feel that if ever we actually possessed an eye at the 
back of our heads, Nature for the nonce was too pre- 
cipitate in putting it out of use; or that if we never 
possessed such an organ, she must either proceed to 
repair the omission or look to the extermination of her 
favourite offspring. New York has partly solved the 
passenger problem by the provision of elevated rail- 
ways, but the terrible accident last week, in which 
many people were killed and injured when two cars 
plunged fifty feet on to a crowded road below, hardly 
commends to us our adoption of the system. Our 
own traffic problems are conditioned by the particular 
nature of London and must be solved strictly in terms 
of our own city. 


LORD MONTAGU’S SUGGESTION 


The suggestion of subways to relieve the congestion 
of traffic at the most difficult points has so much to 
recommend it that it should be put into execution at 
an early date. No less important was Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu’s recommendation that certain of the 
main thoroughfares should be closed to certain types 
of traffic during the busiest hours of the day. There 
is no doubt that slower vehicles carrying goods for 
which there is no urgent demand should make con- 
siderably greater use of the roads at night time. At 
all events there has long been a crying need for the 
thorough consideration of the whole problem, and we 
hope the authorities will not insist on a greater toll of 
wasted time, fretted nerves and lost lives, before it 
takes the matter in hand. 


“STAR TURNS ” AT OXFORD 

Although we have little enough sympathy for the 
Labour politicians whom the Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford has debarred from addressing a University club, 
and nothing but respect for the Vice-Chancellor him- 


self and his difficult office, we would anticipate with 
dismay a repetition of the obstructive policy which be- 
came identified with the name of Dr. Farnell. If, on 
the other hand, the debarring of Mr. Lansbury had 
also, as a matter of principle, been extended to Mr. 
Lloyd George, who addressed the Union Society last 
week, and should be extended to the Duke of North- 
umberland if a visit by him were intended, the matter 
would assume a different and more important aspect. 
It will not be forgotten that one of the guests of the 
Union Society was a public figure who, even at that 
time, was one of the most notorious and blatant in 
the country. A reduction in the quantity of ‘‘ star 
turns’? and a greater reliance upon those virtues 
which no other institutions than our own ancient Uni- 
versities can present, would do no harm to either 
graduate or undergraduate Oxford. 


TENNIS AT WIMBLEDON 


The play at the lawn tennis championships at 
Wimbledon comes home to the spectator in a far more 
intimate manner than the play at the great football 
finals. At Wimbledon a large number of the spec- 
tators have gained, however humbly, a direct personal 
knowledge of lob, volley and drive on their own 
gardens or local club lawns. Their minds as well as 
their emotions are in function, whereas at football finals 
many of the spectators have as little direct experience 
of the leather ball as the Roman witnesses of the 
gladiatorial combats had of the lions provided for their 
delectation. For there has been a tendency in football 
towards stricter professionalism, and in tennis to- 
wards a suffusion of the game throughout the remotest 
provinces, In half a century the ancestral village 
green will have acquired a totally new character. 
In the meanwhile, the new tournaments have shown 
us in Mr. Vincent Richards, an American of twenty, 
a player who has been described, not unfairly, as the 
greatest volleyer in the world. It is not rash to 
anticipate for him the highest honours. 


CRICKET AND BOWLING 


Bowling, whith interests us more than huge scores 
not reproduced in test matches, has been England’s 
weak point of recent years. This season we welcome 
the continued success of Tate, who with Mr. Gilligan 
makes the Sussex attack formidable. Howell has 
returned to form, and if he is learning to be artful, 
like Parkin, should make an England bowler. Roy 
Kilner is always helping Yorkshire to the top with his 
left hand. The Cambridge pair of bowlers are not so 
effective as last year. Their absence made the Oval 
match a farce. Mr. Ashton and Mr. Lowry are batting 
confidently and well, but Cambridge has a sad tail, 
which flattered the Surrey bowling into undue success. 


Greedy Corner 


SORBETS 


On the assumption that there will be a summer, it is 
well to consider the possibly reprehensible, but certainly 
pleasant, use of sorbets without the justification that 
the old-fashioned dinner gave them. Properly, they 
were to refresh the palate and renew the appetite half- 
way through a meal of many courses. The modern 
world knows nothing, except at bourgeois banquets, 
of such dinners, but it need not do without ‘sorbets. 
They are all simple enough to prepare, with lemon or 
other fruit juices, wine and such flavouring as may be 
selected, and though for the very best results some 
care is necessary, and a saccharometer is needed, ex- 
cellent sorbets can be turned out in the ordinary small 
household without special appliances. They are, by 
the way, the only means of using up the detestable 
wines of the Greek Islands, Samos wine being quite a 
desirable ¢!-ment in them, though horrid in a glass. 
Instructions may be had from the Gastronomic Critic 
on application, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 
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THE SANITY OF SINGAPORE 


IR PERCY SCOTT owed much to the late Lord 
S Fisher, but one may question whether he was 
wise to appropriate to his own use the peculiar 
literary style which that remarkable man affected. 
Lord Fisher’s was a striking personality which appealed 
beyond the ordinary to the British public, but even he 
was unable to persuade his admirers that insolence and 
reiterated expletives give evidence of humour, or that 
one may with impunity make a promiscuous levy upon 
Holy Writ. Sir Percy has not, so far as we know, any 
marked hold upon the affections of his countrymen, 
and he would therefore do well to remember that 
neither positive assertion nor personal abuse is as con- 
vincing as reasoned argument, and that in a con- 
troversy between a bargee and a bishop the bishop, if 
he be true to his calling, is assured of the sympathy 
of the roughest audience. Sir Percy Scott complains 
that no one will give an answer to his query, ‘‘ What 
is the use of a battleship? ’’ It has not, perhaps, 
occurred to him that those who disagree with him have 
also, and with profit, studied the Scriptures and have 
allowed themselves to be guided by the first of 
Solomon’s contradictory injunctions.* We, however, 
have no fear that we shall ever be like unto Sir Percy, 
nor do we particularly care if he becomes wise in his 
own conceit : but we do feel it to be our duty to ensure, 
so far as in us lies, that he shall not mislead the free 
and unenlightened voter to the prejudice of our 
Imperial safety. 


The use, then, of battleships is primarily to form the 
basic support of the lighter craft to which the imme- 
diate protection of our water-borne food supplies must 
of necessity be entrusted; secondly, they are required 
for the protection of the aircraft carriers without 
which no aerial operation on an extensive scale can be 
performed ; thirdly, they will co-operate with the Army 
in seizing and defending a suitable base from which 
aerial operations can be carried out against an enemy 
in distant waters. And the battleships will perform 
these duties by menacing or, if possible, destroying 
the battleships of the opposing navy. That our 
opponents will possess battleships is certain, since no 
maritime power which lacked these craft would be 
likely to challenge us. Nor, so long as the ocean is 
« highway of the world, will the battleship disappear ; 
for the law of fighting ships is directly contrary to the 
law of insects, and every fighting ship demands a 
bigger ship for its protection, and so ad infinitum—or 
until we get the most powerful battleship which the 
ingenuity of man can devise. And this ship, so Sir 
Percy informs us, is at the mercy of aeroplane, mine 
and submarine. During the Great War Sir Percy, 
unless our memory fails us, flew his flag on Parliament 
Hill. We have no intention of disparaging the valu- 
able services which there and elsewhere he has 
rendered to his country, but we are entitled to question 
whether Highgate Fields is a suitable spot in which 
to obtain first-hand experience of the many and great 
dangers to which a battleship is exposed. On the other 
hand there are at the Admiralty, framing the policy 
of that department, men who, in the heat of battle 
and also over calm moonlit seas, led unscathed, through 
all conceivable dangers, the finest ships and the 
greatest fleet which the world has ever seen. And 
when these men, after due deliberation, decide that 
the battleship is still of use, even the unenlightened 
voter must admit that their opinion is worthy of 
consideration. 

Having now supplied Sir Percy’s long-felt want, we 
must consider how these admittedly necessary battle- 
ships should be disposed. And this brings us to the 
proposed developments at Singapore. Sir Percy does 
not approve of Singapore. He wants to know why we 
are developing a base for battleships so far from home, 
and he also wants to know how these floating 


* Proverbs xxvi, 4, 5. 


anachronisms are to get to Singapore w 

out. Being under a self-imposed obligation a Preaks 
Sir Percy according to his folly, we hasten to r ae 
since, on his own showing, battleships are tauaet 
against air-craft, it is surely wise to send theater aah 
part of the globe where attack by air need pa. a 
seriously apprehended. And as the battleships ea 
at Singapore when war breaks out, the second qu 
tion ‘* does not arise.’’ But Sir Percy Scott is not ~ 
only opponent of the Singapore scheme. We are wae 
by certain journals that it is no use defendin th 
extremities of the Empire if the heart is pr Ba 
which means that we are to say to Australia and Nev: 
Zealand, ‘‘ When we are in danger we expect you nd 
send your thousands and tens of thousands to the 
defence of the Motherland, but should your countries 
be the first point of attack you must fend for your- 
selves.’’ This is indeed out-Harcourting Harcourt ! 
Furthermore, the only conceivable danger to which the 
heart of the Empire is exposed is aerial attack by 
France. Yet the ‘‘ exposed heart ’’ school numbers 
among its followers those who never weary of telling 
us that a Frenchman is the embodiment of every private 
and political virtue. So we must conclude that the 
trumpet-call to stand by France is blown not with the 
warm breath of friendship, but with the shivering gasp 
of fear. 

That the development of Singapore is dictated by 
the soundest strategy cannot be questioned. The 
Admiralty, unlike the critics, appreciate that an im- 
provement in aeroplane design is not the late war’s 
only legacy. From the naval point of view the war 
may be said to have reproduced the political situation 
of the year 1900. Ten years ago the disposition of 
our naval forces was dictated by the maritime strength 
of Germany and by the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. To- 
day, neither the German navy nor the Treaty exists, and 
we have no choice but to return to the dispositions 
which obtained when the present century opened. 
There are some who consider that the maintenance of 
a fleet in the Far East is provocative to Japan, and 
they share with the ‘‘ Skibbereen Eagle ’’ the illusion 
that nations can be held in check by editorial fulmina- 
tions. Others, again, while admitting the desira- 
bility of a Far-Eastern squadron, deny the neces- 
sity for storing and docking facilities nearer at hand 
than Malta, or else they suggest that the fleet shall 
carry with it a floating dock, even as an Englishman, 
according to Americans, travels with his bath. Objec- 
tion is also taken to the provision of shore tanks for the 
storage of oil, since, according to the critics, “‘ oilers ” 
can at all times accompany the fleet. It may, there- 
fore, be as well to mention that the original cost of a 
floating dock is 65 per cent. of that of a graving dock; 
that a further 25 per cent. would be expended in towing 
the dock to its station; that the cost of its upkeep is 
immeasurably greater than that of a graving dock and 
its life little longer than that of a battleship. Further, 
a battleship, after a year out of dock, finds her radius 
of action reduced by 40 per cent., and her loss of speed 
impairs the tactical efficiency of the whole fleet. 
Docked at Singapore she need not be out of action for 
more than a week; but if she were sent to Malta her 
services would be lost for at least a month. Lastly, 
the presence of oilers, as Von Spee found, greatly 
hampers a fleet when in touch with the enemy and their 
own consumption of fuel very soon represents a serious 
depletion of the available supplies. ; 

Space and political considerations alike forbid the 
elaboration of local strategical questions. Our aim 
has been to expose the fallacy of the stock objections 
raised. But no one who glances at the map and bears 
in mind our interests in those regions can fail to 
appreciate the importance of Singapore or its 
geographical advantages as compared with Hong-Kong 
or any port in Australia. Financially, the heart 
of the Empire may be in London, but the time will 
come when the possession of Singapore will seem to us 
essential to our imperial existence. 
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PLAIN WORDS TO AMERICANS 


OTHING more absurd can be imagined than 
N«: Lloyd George’s quite uncalled-for exhorta- 
tion to the British public not to get ‘‘ excited ’’ 
about the high-handed American action as regards 
foreign ships entering the port of New York with sup- 
plies of alcoholic liquor for their return journey. There 
has been no sign of excitement on this side, and no- 
thing so far has been more remarkable than the cool 
way in which public opinion on the matter here has 
been expressed. But this does not alter the fact that 
this new sequel to the attempt to enforce the Prohibi- 
tion Law in the United States is naturally resented by 
every foreign shipping company which sends its vessels 
to American ports, and that our own Atlantic liners are 
specially inconvenienced by it as carrying more of the 
passenger traffic than those of any other country. We 
had hoped ourselves that the American Executive 
would have had enough foresight, even after the 
majority judgment of the Supreme Court—which, no 
doubt, came as a source of real embarrassment to 
Washington—to have taken the initiative in giving 
instructions to the Customs officials at New York, not 
to proceed to extremes, pending further consideration 
of the international amenities involved. We had also 
hoped that the shipping companies themselves, in 
combination, would have had sufficient influence at 
Washington to obtain recognition there for the reason- 
able character of the procedure to which they decided 
to resort. In view of the Supreme Court judgment 
they arranged for the great liners to take to 
New York such supplies of alcoholic liquors as would 
be wanted for the return journey, in a separate com- 
partment sealed up for this purpose by the British 
Customs, and only to be opened after leaving American 
waters on the way back. But the events of the past 
week have shown that the effort made by the shipping 
companies on their own account to avoid trouble at 
New York has been fruitless. They have been met 
with the rigour of the American law by the New 
York Customs officials. The British ships have been 
put to the indignity of having their supplies for the 
home journey carried off, except for a certain allowance 
for medicinal use, and in the case of a French liner 
the contents of a number of barrels of beer have even 
been poured by the Customs officials into New York 
harbour, to avoid having to transport them to the 
bonded warehouse. 

Now we are certainly not getting ‘‘ excited ’’ about 
such a theatrical affair as this, and we do not suppose 
that the French or the Dutch or the Belgians or the 
Italians will be, though it is exasperating enough to 
everybody concerned, and certainly not least to those 
Americans who expect something stronger than water on 
a British ship. But we do say that a stage has been 
reached in this imbroglio at which it is quite time for 
our Government to take a more responsible line that 
it seems to have done hitherto. Things have come to 
a pretty pass when our Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Ronald McNeill, replying to a question 
in the House of Commons about the hauling off to Ellis 
Island of respectable British passengers to New York, 
who found themselves unexpectedly put under the 
stigma of being unauthorized ‘‘immigrants,’’ in virtue 
of the new American restrictions on immigration, can 
only suggest, as he did, that the remedy is for people 
to stop going to New York at all. This may be 
regarded as a fine display of Parliamentary “‘ tact ”’ 
in some quarters: it is even so described in Punch, 
perhaps the most appropriate place. We can only 
regard it ourselves as a miserable exhibition of 
weakness. 

If such incidents are not to develop into real trouble 
in Anglo-American relations, our Government must 
speak much more plainly to Washington. It can do 


‘so without any offence whatever to the American 
people, who much prefer plain speaking and would 
respect us all the more for standing up for our own in- 


interests, especially on questions with regard to which 
the sympathies of decent Americans are entirely on our 
side. In the case of the provision of alcoholic liquors for 
consumption on British liners, in so far as this can be 
arranged for, as it manifestly can, without its involv- 
ing any possibility of smuggling liquor into the United 
States or infringing the domestic law of Prohibition 
there, we have no doubt that this is so. The Supreme 
Court judgment, under which the New York Customs 
officials have acted, was a surprise to the American 
public as well as to the American Government. It was 
generally assumed in the American Press that, in spite 
of it, some arrangement would be arrived at. We do 
not get ‘‘ excited ’’ about the sequel, because we still 
feel that the position is too ridiculous for it not to be 
adjusted satisfactorily to both sides. But the occasion 
for resentment to become intensified can only develop 
if the two Governments do not ‘“‘ get together ’’ and 
take the matter in hand very quickly. It ought to be 
recognized now by our own Government that the 
earlier hope that the shipping companies might manage 
to find a way out of the difficulty for themselves, with- 
out Government intervention, has unfortunately been 
stultified, and that a direct protest at Washington has 
become necessary It should be made simply on the 
ground of international comity, without reference to 
disputable questions of international law. Whatever 
may be our opinions about Prohibition and its enforce- 
ment in the United States, it is not our business to 
interfere in American domestic concerns, aid admittedly 
there are two schools of thought among lawyers as to 
whether a foreign merchant-ship puttirg in to New 
York is entitled to extra-territorial privileges, as a 
foreign Government cruiser with liquor cz board un- 
doubtedly is. But it is intolerable, merely as a matter 
of ordinary courtesy between one country and another, 
that the United States should claim to confiscate cham- 
pagne or whisky carried on a British ocean-going liner 
under provisions carefully made for their consumption 
only outside American jurisdiction. The events of the 
past week have cast a slur on the American reputation 
for hospitality, which hitherto had been proverbial. 


‘ 


CAMP AND CABINET 


Robert E, Lee. By John Drinkwater. The Regent Theatre. 
Success. By A. A. Milne. The Haymarket. 


T is a natural and a decent trait in men to look 
| fonts on a failure. To the British, it seems, a 

loser is irresistible. | What race-horse ever so 
caught the public fancy as Tishy? That animal be- 
came by its remarkable disability for victory a nurse- 
maid’s paragon. Even its backers forgave it. What 
boxer so touched our sympathies as the Bombardier? 
Here was the elegant sportsman who could not adapt 
himself to the gross business of finishing his man. To 
be amateurs of the amateur, to distrust efficient piling 
up of laurels and prizes, is part of the British charac- 
ter. ’Tis not in mortals to command success, but 
we'll do more, we Britons, we’ll despise it. To that 
extent Mr. Drinkwater has picked a popular subject 
in ‘ Robert E. Lee.’ For Lee’s life had the essential 
pathos of eontinued decline. He was in particular 
the general who wins his battles and loses his cam- 
paign. And such a figure should carry its author to 
the very roots of tragedy. 

But Mr. Drinkwater has failed to turn the mournful 
story of the Southern American Army into tragedy. 
Tragedy illumines; Mr. Drinkwater merely lectures. 
In the first scene the General, still attached to the 
United States Army, attends at a room of the War 
Office where the seceding States are crossed off a 
crude map on a blackboard. The shadow of that 
blackboard is over the whole play. Lee’s martial 
cloak is first cousin to a gown; he should have pre- 
sided over his battles seated at a small wooden table 
with the speaker’s lugubrious water-bottle at his side. 


The dramatist may protest that Lee was really a 
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soldier-schoolmaster and that he passed from the 
tented field to the quadrangle. He may rightly hold 
that Lee was very wise and very good and very dull. 
But if that is the case, why write a play about him? 
The bore we have always with us. One thing the 
tragic hero can never fitly be, and that is a dullard. 
This Lee of the Regent’s Theatre has moments when 
he is nearer Polonius than to Hamlet. He represents 
the aristocrats of Virginia with a solemnity of moral 
pressure that would have been acclaimed as remark- 
able in the strictest sects of New England. He is a 
pedagogue in uniform and a walking compendium of 
all the Boy-Scoutish virtues. He is a very tiring 
talker who can readily teach an audience to sympa- 
thize with Queen Victoria’s objection to Mr. Gladstone. 

The play that Mr. Drinkwater has built about Lee 
in particular and the Southern American Army in 
general may perhaps be defined as a kind of chronicle- 
morality. It is not a happy mixture. For it is not 
good straightforward chronicle because it is so in- 
fected with the itch to moralize; it is not good moraliz- 
ing because the precepts are platitudes that rarely rise 
above the level of the copy-book; and it is not good 
drama because there is no clash of conflicting parties 
and ideas, no thrust and counter-thrust of action. Oné 
side, one army only is portrayed, and its members are 
all too angelic to be credible. They are elegant 
expressions of Mr. Drinkwater’s unwearying passion 
for finding sermons in wars and good in everything. 
Naturally they are a good deal less interesting than 
soldiers. When, for a brief moment or two, one sees 
Jefferson Davis, nervous, irritable, capable of anger 
and despair, the play suddenly takes life. This is a 
human being at last. But we are swept back to the 
icy perfectiqn of the handsome block of marble called 
Lee. It needs an exceptional mastery of the sculptor’s 
art to make one want to gaze at a piece of stone for 
three hours on end. 

In my school-days I received Sabbatical instruction 
from a volume entitled ‘ Short Lives of Great Men.’ 
The greatness of the heroes selected was determined 
by a highly moral eriterion. Thus Franklin was pre- 
ferred to Nelson as the great sailor because he had 
the worthjer domestic record. It is a dreadful thought 
that this volume should be at the disposal of drama- 
tists, for the number of the Great dealt with would fill 
all our theatres twice over. Suppose Mr. Drinkwater 
should found a school of chroniclers; suppose the 
British theatre should be invaded by a wholesale resur- 
rection of the distinguished dead, all pointing morals 
with the lecturer’s wand. The British theatre needs 
imagination, hard thinking, hard acting, plays that 
bite and bruise the mind or set the wits tingling. It 
is not going to find assistance and the breath of life 
in teaching history without tears. The drama’s 
friends, like Toussaint’s, are ‘‘ exultations, agonies, 
and man’s unconquerable mind.’’ Mr. Drinkwater’s 
Lee has a fair share of the last quality. But he dis- 
mally lacks the two former. Mr. Felix Aylmer played 
Lee with a lofty dignity that was in key with the 
dramatist’s notion of the soldier-saint and had a frosty 
beauty of voice and gesture. Mr. Gordon Harker, as 
Jefferson Davis, made-the very most of the only part 
in the play that had mortal and natural stuff in it. 
Mr. Claud Rains was admirable as one of Lee’s hot- 
gospelling soldiers of freedom. This young man 
might have set the Potomac on fire with his sacred 
flame. There are no Bardolphs in this army; if there 
were Mr. Drinkwater would assuredly turn their noses 
to some high purpose of spiritual illumination. 

Mr. Milne deals also in the problem of ‘ Success.’ 
Consider Selby Mannock, M.P. He does the “ right ”’ 
thing as sedulously as Robert E. Lee does the 
righteous thing. He barks at the weak and spaniels 
to the strong. He pulls the correct wires that lead to 
Cabinet power. His family he regards as counters in 
the game. He is, in short, an odious type of hum- 
bug, but too busy to reflect upon his sins. There 
comes, however, disenchantment. He meets his old 


love, imagines her his true love, falls a-dream;j 

plans heroically to give it all up. 
in on him, but he will show success a clean * f 
heels. But Mr. Milne is neither in a jeating’ ai’; 
sentimental mood. Such as Selby Mannock M A 
does not give success the slip. “That goddess haz 
wings and a catch-pole in her hands. Mannock . 
noosed and we know that he is going to be happy in 
his bondage. That wire to his old love forswearin 
renewal of the bond dashes the fond hopes of he 
audience. It is cruel and it is true. But it is true in 
the particular only, true of Selby Mannock and the 
climbers of his type. ‘‘ Office makes the man,”’ says 
the Greek proverb, and there are plenty in this well 
who can stand the test. Does Mr. Milne wish his 
particular to be given a universal significance? If so 
he misleads. But surely he is telling a story only 
and not turning Puritan preacher against the snares of 
the world. In that case he has told his story well and 
told it courageously. For there is high courage in 
the staging of a dream. Some will accuse him of 
‘* going Barrie,’’ others will dub his fancy fiddlesticks, 
But Mannock’s dream is excellently well done. Its 
tenderness is disciplined, its harshness has the bitter 
actuality of a real ‘‘ bad night ’’ in which a hundred 
inhibited memories jostle in a maze of misery. It is a 
play, then, in which Mr. Milne takes himself seriously, 
though he does not totally discard his darling moods 
of petty playfulness. None of jt comes up to the 
level of the first act of ‘ Blayds,’ none of it falls to the 
clumsiness of ‘ Broxopp.’ The playgoer will find it 
suggestive; the moral of it, as in all genuine works of 
art, is not driven home with the firstly and secondly of 
a sermon. You make what you like of it and the best 
playgoer will make the most of it. He will be assisted 
to laugh by Mr. Reginald Owen, whose puppyish 
political secretary is delicious, and he will be assisted 
to think upon fame by Mr. Charles Cherry, whose 
Mannock is always a believable specimen of an ugly 

Cc 


type. . B. 


A LOAN EXHIBITION IN PARIS 
By TANCRED BORENIUS 
() NCE again the rooms of the Pavilion du Jeu de 


Paume, which in 1921 contained the wonderful 

collection of Dutch paintings, are housing a loan 
exhibition which will live long in the memory of those 
who have seen it. This time it is the art of the southern 
portion of the Low Countries which is displayed before 
our eyes, the selection ranging chronologically from 
the closing years of the Middle Ages down to our own 
times; and on the present occasion sculpture and 
tapestry also form an important section of the 
exhibition. 

Among loan exhibitions in general, those at the Jeu 
de Paume may be said to occupy a place to themselves. 
The method is—at least before we get to the nineteenth 
century—to concentrate upon a comparatively small 
number of examples of as high artistic merit as pos- 
sible : and the impression received from such a picked 
collection of masterpieces, with all the fresh points of 
view suggested by the temporary juxtaposition, is pro- 
portionately profound and lasting. Not that the 
interests of more specialized inquirers should not be 
catered for, incidentally. It is thus of exceptional 
interest to find here reunited under the same roof 
three panels, all of great artistic importance, and all—- 
as was but recently realized—originally forming one 
altarpiece, but now normally divided among three dif- 
ferent repositories: the great ‘ Annunciation of the 
Virgin ’ in the Museum of Aix-en-Provence, the work 
of a still unidentified master, who received his inspira- 
tion from John van Eyck; and its two wings, the 
‘ Jeremiah,’ in the Gallery at Brussels, and the 
‘Isaiah,’ in the collection of Sir Herbert Cook at 
Doughty House, Richmond. These two panels serve 
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as a striking reminder of the fact that, in looking at 
isolated fragments of early altarpieces, we are inevit- 
ably far indeed from realizing what part in the total 
impression the artist intended to assign to a given area 
of colour. I well remember the first writer on the 
Doughty House ‘ Isaiah,’ some twelve years ago, 
remarking on the ‘‘ somewhat thin ”’ effect of the 
positive green of his cloak, which is the predominating 
note in the picture: now we can see that the other 
wing establishes the balance by bringing in as a com- 
lement the vivid scarlet of the mantle of Jeremiah. 
It is the more to be regretted that these three panels 
should not have found place alongside of one another, 
but have been hung in different rooms—the only serious 
flaw, it seemed to me, in an otherwise very creditable 
performance of hanging. 

As is well known, a characteristic feature of the early 
Flemish school of painting is the preponderance 
among its productions of panels of modest dimensions. 
The organizers of the present exhibition have done 
well to lay emphasis on the fact that work on a more 
ambitious scale was also done by the early Flemish 
masters. Several paintings of imposing dimensions 
have here been brought together, in some instances 
from places not too readily accessible. From the 
Musée de 1’Hotel Dieu, at Beaune, there comes the 
magnificent polyptych, by Roger van der Weyden, 
representing the ‘Last Judgment,’ and occupying 
nearly a wall to itself; the Museum at Rouen sends the 
lovely ‘ Virgo inter Virgines,’ by Gerard David, a 
large oblong picture of the Madonna, round whom 
a company of youthful and attractive female saints are 
quietly gathered, while two angels, standing behind 
the Virgin, are softly touching their instruments. It 
is a work in which Gerard David’s exquisite sense of 
beauty and the charm of his calm and sweetly con- 
templative sentiment are seen to _ perfection—a 
Memling, as it were, con sordino. Memling himself 
tends indeed to become rather empty when attempting 
figure work on a life-scale, as may be seen from 
the three panels of Christ and some Angel Musicians, 
lent by the Antwerp Museum; but there are several 
charming examples of him in his characteristic idyllic 
and intimate vein. From the church of Saint-Pierre, 
at Louvain, comes the famous ‘ Retable du Saint-Sacre- 
ment,’ by that admirable, if not very inspired, 
technician, Dirk Bouts—Domenico Ghirlandaio’s 
Flemish counterpart. Originally painted as a triptych, 
the wing's of this altarpiece came to be separated from 
it, and were long familiar to visitors to the Galleries of 
Berlin : under a clause in the Versailles Treaty they have 
now rejoined the principal panel. The most powerful 
impression produced by any work in the exhibition is, 
however, undoubtedly that of Roger van der Weyden’s 
great ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ from the Chapter 
House at the Escorial. Seen perhaps under more 
favourable conditions of light than ever before in the 
whole of its existence, this picture here asserts itself 
as one of the most astounding productions of Flemish 
art. There is here, in full measure, Roger van der 
Weyden’s power of conveying a sense of poignant, 
overwhelming grief, both through facial expression— 
note the deathly pallor of the Virgin—and dramatic 
pose and movement: and it shows also, in an unsur- 
passed fashion, his power of monumental composition. 
There is really great regularity and symmetry in the 
grouping of the figures, though this is not unduly 
apparent : one upright on either side of the cross, and 
curves at either end; and against this background of 
symmetrically-related forms the long, forceless curves 
4 Christ and the fainting Virgin tell with extraordinary 

ect. 

Of the sixteenth-century masters, Old Breughel is 
represented by a few pictures, among them the com- 
paratively little known ‘ Fall of Icarus,’ acquired in 
London for the Brussels Museum shortly before the 
war. Surely, a most enchanting conception of a 
Panoramic landscape, and delightfully piquant as a 
travesty of the classical myth: all emphasis being laid 


on the figure in contemporary costume, ploughing in 
the foreground on a precipitous cliff: while of Icarus 
nothing is seen but a pair of tiny white legs, sprawling 
in the blue sea far below. Coming to the seventeenth 
century, no attempt has been made to continue the 
representation of the artists in the same proportion as 
for those of the previous centuries: we are just shown 
about half-a-dozen pictures of supreme merit—such as 
the pair of portraits by Rubens, from the Edmond de 
Rothschild collection, Cornelis de Vos’s masterpiece, 
‘The Artist and his Family,’ lent by the Brussels 
Museum, and the double portrait of Lord Bristol and 
the Duke of Bedford, by Van Dyck, from Lord 
Spencer’s collection. 

It seems to have become a tradition at the Jeu de 
Paume that every exhibition there should contain an 
ample representation of the art of the nineteenth 
century. At the Dutch exhibition, two years ago, we 
had the whole of the Maris-Mauve-Israels group 
inflicted upon us, and on the present occasion we are 
treated to an extremely plentiful survey of Belgian 
painting and sculpture from 1800 onwards. There 
may be something to be said for showing a number of 
works by living artists on an occasion like the present : 
but apart from this, how much better, if the organizers 
of the exhibition had acted upon the incontestable fact 
that Belgian art of the nineteeth century is an uncom- 
monly dreary episode in the history of art. The influ- 
ence of the Antwerp Academy may for a while have 
been far-reaching enough (Ford Madox Brown, it may 
be recalled, was once a student of that institution) : 
but only one artist of distinction rises above the 
mediocrity of the school in general. I am here referring 
to Alfred Stevens, who, as an interpreter of the women 
and the fashions of the Second Empire and the early 
days of the Third Republic, has a real charth and per- 
sonality of his own. And so it comes that guarda e 
passa is doubtless the phrase which best describes the 
attitude of most of us towards the crowded walls of 
the rooms which precede the two at the end of the 
building in which the bulk of the earlier pictures are 
displayed. 


SHEPHERDS IN SICILY 
By Louis GOLDING 


HEPHERDS in Sicily! I shall not easily drive 
~ from my head the echoes of the flute I heard 

yesterday among the folds of Monte Venere, 
beyond the heaped flower-wildernesses of Taormina. 
It was a note so alluring and persistent that I was 
forced to abandon my praiseworthy ambition of 
scrambling to the mountain’s top, there to stare Etna 
full in the face, unoppressed by that humility into 
which she abases you in the valleys below, among 
their oleanders and nightingales. But he, my flautist, 
was a visionary player. No crevice, no cavern, con- 
cealed him. And yet wilder, sweeter, the blackcap 
notes of his playing circled among the ravines, I heard 
an owl once hooting high among the Sorrentine hills ; 


‘but an ornithologist from the University of Naples 


swore that in this region it was less likely owl than 
pterodactyl. Perhaps my Sicilian flute player and my 
Sorrentine owl are none other than that dim lady who 
once in a churchyard near Chipping Campden... 
but that is a complicated speculation, best consigned 
to dim days in book-walled studies, where the heights 
of Hampstead rather than Etna impend over duskier 
valleys. 

Yet shepherds in Sicily are by no means such im- 
palpable folk as the flute-player seemed to be insinuat- 
ing from his covert of myrtle and wild olive. O far 
from it! They have, for instance, solved for me a 
sartorial problem which kept me sleepless in Oxford 
forty days and forty nights. | Umbrellas, in fact. 
Even in that year when a sirocco which would have 
done no injustice to Tunisia blazed across England C 
‘* drought,’’ we called it, in our unimaginative manner), 
you would see the veritable Oxford zsthete sooner 
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without his trousers than his umbrella. There was a 
certain preoccupied and decorative young man. He 
wore socks of pale salmon and a sage green tie subtly 
to harmonize. The buttons of his waistcoat were sage 
green. His hatband was pale salmon. As to the 
bishop his mitre, so his umbrella to him. There was 
a certain torrid afternoon when this decorative and 
preoccupied young man did not remember that his 
right hand was already armed with an umbrella. His 
left hand too, therefore. . . . If he was aware of the 
admiration of the populace, I have no doubt he 
attributed it to that subtle harmonization of pale salmon 
and sage green. 

Whence, I inquired of myself distractedly, this 
strange tyranny of the umbrella? Cricklewood, yes; 
Nottingham, yes... but these ineffable young 
gentlemen from Oxford? Shepherds in Sicily have 
taught me. No shepherd standing outlined against a 
sky still-blue as contemplation, no shepherd leading his 
flocks into Homeric caverns in a cloudless dusk heavy 
with rosemary, is unaccompanied of his umbrella in 
Theocritan Sicily. It is considerably heavier than the 
umbrella of his youthful Oxford imitator; so that he 
wears it slung somewhat like a rifle behind his shoulder. 
And its composition, I would maintain, is much more 
poetical. A great central staff of lemon-wood, burned 
and smoothed into ebony at its massive handle. The 
ribs are the slimmer branches of a wild fig, and both 
fig and lemon still palely retain their odours. The 
texture of its roof (which is vast as that intolerable 
Renaissance dome they added to the Norman-Saracen 
glories of the Cathedral at Palermo) is some dark 
crimson home-spun stuff, edged with grey circles. 

Is there mention in Theocritus of umbrellas held in 
the swart hands of his lyrical shepherds? I do not 
remember. But most of the shepherds in Sicily are 
goat-herds to-day, and this may perhaps have affected 
the situation. Goats are one of Mr. Norman Douglas’s 
prime Mediterranean aversions, the other being the 
eucalyptus. It is probable that neither is an effective 
prophylactic against malaria. I am disposed to admit 
it. Yet I think him unkind to these agate-eyed 
creatures, silken-skinned, antelope-horned. ‘* These 
miserable beasts,’’ he declares flatly, ‘‘ are the ruin of 
South Italy.”’ Even the fact that he has actually 
found them climbing trees, and browsing six feet above 
the ground, does not abate his strictures. It is, of 
course, bad for the trees. But how excellent it is for 
the goats. And I have seen goats more wonderful 
than these. One goat, on reflection, but he was worth 
a whole herd surely. The suspicion has since occurred 
to me that to change himself into a goat would be one 
of the simplest performances of the Evil One . . . the 
horns, the cloven feet . . . in his busy times, when he 
has not the leisure to undertake the more complex dis- 
guise of a cactus or a friar. Yet if a veritable goat 
can climb trees, why not extend his study of practical 
ballistics further? Why not achieve a simple feat of 
levitation ? 

We were standing on the brow of a precipice, a cer- 
tain goat, a goatherd, his umbrella and myself. Be- 
yond the chasm, in a cleft of the convex rock opposite 
bloomed a single amazing flower. Over high lands of 
Sicily, low lands of Sicily, long had I sought it. It is 
a flower of incomparable efficacy in the treatment of 
dyspepsia, chilblains, heart-break and many mortal ills 
else. I read of it in the archives of the library at 
Tours, or it may have been Wurzburg, this single 
amazing flower that grows in Sicily, facing the African 
sea. Feverishly I meditated distances, declivities, 
then retraced my steps below the brow of the hill to 
consider the possibility of taking the flower by storm 
from the summit of its own rock. Silently the goat- 
herd came with me, looking compassionately at my 
wild eyes and disordered hair. Our conversation, in 
the local variant of the Sicilian variant of Italian, had 
been very limited in quantity. But he had developed 
an affection for me. He gazed upon me, as I said, 
compassionately and in grave silence, as tactical ideas 


surged through my mind. Once more w 

the cliff’s brow to contemplate there the Sole hea 
aerie. Lo, it was no more there! No fleck upon = 
sky of kestrel or vulture that had stooped ignominio 
to a vegetarian diet. No lizard could have ounyaa 
the least tremulously that arrogant stalk. And m 
eyes fell upon the goat’s agate eyes. Slowly chalk 
his right orb the flesh closed in an intolerable wink, | 
caught a last flash of my flower beyond price as the 
teeth remorselessly tugged it into the red cavern. Then 
he turned indifferently from me to browse upon thistles 
Thistles ! And the scholiast of Wurzburg (Tours ?) had 
maintained that its petals reduced to a fine powder and 
mingled with a salamander’s spleen, thereto bergamot 
and goat’s blood added in just proportions, would not 
merely cure Love but achieve it; not merely achieve 
it . . . O but enough, irrevocable flower ! 

There could be no other solution of the mystery. The 
animal had performed that feat of levitation which 
hitherto had been the privilege of mediaeval mystics 
and Dr. Walford Bodie. Whether he was animal in- 
deed, or devil, as I previously speculated, I dare not 
in these regions allow myself to determine. I looked 
helplessly into the tall shepherd’s eyes. And then 
slowly, in their lucidity and gravity, I eased my heart- 
ache. Puffy tufts of fennel smoked about his feet. 
His blue cape hung about his shoulders kinglily. He 
was no mere goatherd sung by Theocritus. It was he, 
it was none other, it was Theocritus’s self... . 

Then he broke the silence. Nor was Sicilian the 
tongue in which he addressed me, nor any mode of 
Italian soever. 

‘‘ Them goats,’’ he pronounced—never down Broad- 
way twanged such impeccable American—‘‘ Them 
goats would shure make a ellofa fine turn on the ’alls, 
boss, eh? Now if only some guy with pep——”’ He 
looked at me significantly, and was about to continue. 
But I was already retreating upon unsteady feet. 

‘* Exactly,’’ I stammered, ‘‘ exactly.’’ My faculty 
for conversation had left me. ‘‘ Fine day,’’ I uttered 
through livid lips. 

‘*Shure!’’ the goatherd reverberated, poised tall 
among the asphodels. 


LONDON SUNDAYS 
By A WANDERER 
III.—AT BROMPTON PARISH CHURCH 


HAT is the power which fills one church, 
W mic others of the same denomination are 
empty? The religion, the basic teaching, is 
the same. Why then are crowds drawn to one place 
of worship more than to another? Is it the form of 
service, the attraction of ritual, music, pageant, 
decoration, or, remembering ‘‘ How use doth breed 
a habit in a man,’’ just old custom? Thoughts such as 
these were in my mind while I waited with a large 
crowd of other would-be worshippers in the vestibule 
of Brompton Parish Church, whose Vicar is Prebendary 
A. W. Gough. So large was the gathering that it 
could not be admitted until the regular seat-holders 
had arrived and determined the capacity of the build- 
ing to accommodate the strangers. This seemed to 
abolish mere custom as an explanation of the remark- 
able attendance, for many were obviously ignorant of 
the geography of the church. It must not be supposed 
that there was any lack of welcome. On the stroke of 
eleven any seat was at the disposal of the casual 
visitor, and the seat-holders vied with one another in 
friendly help. The church is in what is usually 
described as an upper-class neighbourhood, yet the 
congregation seemed to contain almost every class. 
The women outnumbered the men by about eighty to 
one, and I was reminded of the message to ! 
masculine sex outside another place of worship: “ It 
is not sufficient for your wife to be a Christian! ” 
There was no great inspiration in the building or 
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in the music, and neither incense nor pageant. The 
Psalms were sung—one had nearly said jigged—in 
that spiritless fashion which almost invariably seems 
to characterize their delivery. Those beautiful songs of 
David surely call for exaltation, or at least clear enuncia- 
tion in their delivery. Without these qualities they must 
lose their meaning, and cansequently their beauty and 
use. The Lord’s Prayer, too, chanted dismally upon 
one flat note, becomes null and void. In all this, it 
seemed to the writer, old custom had wrought some 
devastation. ‘The world says to its religious teachers, 
as to its literary men, ‘‘ Comfort me, touch me, make 
me dream, make me hope, make me think.’’ So far, the 
service had brought no such especial message of hope 
or comfort; but the Lessons, beautifully read, with 
great appreciation of the grandeur and strength of that 
simple language, arrested attention. 

Then came the preacher. The congregation stopped 
coughing. Almost for the first time stillness reigned. 
Here, it seemed, was revealed the secret of the large 
attendance. Something must be allowed for Prebendary 
Gough’s reputation as a speaker, something for his 
elocution, his force, and his sense of intellectual drama, 
for he was not tremendously emotional. But beyond 
all these, his grip lay in the sermon’s duality—the 
skilful blending of simple religious teaching with 
worldly knowledge. Here was no ‘‘ Old Sabbath 
drawler of old saws, distilled from some worm- 
cankered homily.’’ His mysticism had a practical 
application. He knew his world, understood human 
nature’s personal hidden handicaps. He would have 
been instructive, helpful, inspiring, even to a person 
without formulated religion. He bade one conquer 
difidence, that ‘‘ ugly self-consciousness ’’’ which 
encloses so many souls in prison. He bade one con- 
quer egotism, that one may be free, that friendliness 
and goodwill may go forth, and bring back their like a 
hundredfold. He preached a profound and stupendous 
truth when he said that personality is only born when 
one has crossed out egotism which enchains; and that 
we cannot have that ruling force until we rise, phoenix- 
like, from the ashes of the lower self. He preached 
courage to the diffident, the timid, the shy, and he gave 
the remedy for these handicaps—to forget oneself, to 
open the gates, to get into harmony with the whole 
world.. Here was practical help, given spiritually, for 
one must have personality to be useful, either in the 
things of the spirit or of affairs. 

His function was to offer religious teaching as a 
palliative to human woes. He performed that duty in 
a perfectly orthodox way, and the more admirably 
because he brought to bear the knowledge of human 
nature which he had accumulated in his worldly travail. 
He reminded his congregation that the sense of respon- 
sibility is often associated with self-help. St. Basil 
has rightly said, ‘‘ God helps those who try to help 
themselves,’’ and the saint meant, ‘‘ Pray as if all 
depended on your God, work as if all depended on 
yourself.’’ 

The effect of this sermon upon the various members 
of the congregation was interesting and illuminating. 
Some seemed to be mystified, some dubious, but they 
were nearly all thinking. Here at last was a preacher 
whose spirit contained a universal appeal, an appeal not 
founded on the emotions, with effects which are, after 
all, generally transitory, but rather to that more durable 
record, the mind. Mr. Gough has the faculty of reach- 
ing the inner consciousness of those whom he addresses. 
One feels that to him the pulpit is not a breeding-ground 
for political passions, that such matters are outside 
the province of a clergyman in his capacity of priest, 
although he may, indeed should, study and bring 
influence to bear on them as a citizen. Much of the 


present lamentable indifference to formulated religion 
would be transformed into eager interest if only the 
people were convinced that to apply Christ’s practical 
psychology to the working-day is literally to increase 
power and happiness here and now, and not only in 
some distant Heaven. 


Letters to the Editor 


1 The Editor of the Sarurpay Revigw welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
Opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

‘1 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


A REAL HEALTH MINISTRY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Sir Lenthal Cheatle has rendered considerable 
public service by directing attention in the Nineteenth 
Century for January, and again in your valuable 
columns on June 16, to the present anomalous position 
of the Ministry of Health, and to the need for the 
appointment of a doctor as Health Minister. I have 
read both of his articles, which afford much food for 
thought, and am in cordial agreement with the views 
he so ably expresses. 

In attempting much the Ministry of Health has so far 
done little, and is inept in so far as it has largely 
failed to carry out the admirable and carefully laid 
down intentions of its founders. Instead it has become 
the Cinderella of other departments which have 
foisted on it an overwhelming burden of extraneous 
affairs with which it should rightly have no concern. 
Too long, in truth, has Medicine been dragged at the 
heels of the politicians. For lack of expert direction, 
time and again when public health questions have 
arisen demanding broad and far-seeing statesmanship, 
principles have been sacrificed to expediency, the 
resultant measures in the statute book becoming in 
reality half-measures of doubtful benefit. An example 
may be cited in the case of the National Health Insur- 
ance Bill, which was introduced to the House of 
Commons in inchoate form without previous reference 
to the profession destined to work it, and which had to 
undergo such drastic revision that in its final shape the 
original rudiments were barely discernible. Had there 
been at that time a Ministry of Health with a medical 
chief, the course of affairs might easily have been dif- 
ferent from tHe complete breakdown which later 
occurred in that part of the machinery dealing with the 
important problem of tuberculosis. 

Expert legists will tell you that effective legislation 
can never march in advance of public opinion. If the 
latter is not ripe, the law ipso facto becomes impos- 
sible to enforce through wholesale evasion or con- 
certed resistance. The legal profession tolerates no 
layman as its head. Still less should this be the case 
with Medicine, which has ever to guide public opinion. 

It may be urged that within the compass of the 
profession it is hard to find an individual who is at 
the same time a good doctor and a capable adminis- 
trator. But is an amateur more efficient? The 
medical man has been trained throughout his career 
to deal with men as well as with things, to assess the 
value of evidence, to face difficult problems, and to 
arrive at definite decisions for which he is personally 
responsible. A lay Minister of Health must blindly 
accept or reject the opinion of his medical advisers on 
medical matters, because he has not the necessary 
technical appreciation of the subjects on which he 
seeks their opinion. 

We have already witnessed the true functions of a 
Health Ministry stultified by well-meaning intentions. 
Why not try the alternative of allowing a doctor to 
administer his own province? 

I am, etc., 
J. F. Harts Datty 

Harley Street, W.1 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
SIR,—Like many other doctors I read Sir Lenthal 
Cheatle’s article in your issue of June 16 with the 
deepest interest, and like most of your correspondents 
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whose letters were published on Saturday last, I 
entirely agree that the present position of the Ministry 
of Public Health is not what we should all like it to be. 
If it were possible, the Minister of Public Health ought 
to be a doctor, but I do not see how any one man could 
combine the exacting duties of a practising physician 
or surgeon with the necessary attendance of a Minister 
in the House of Commons. If anyone attempted to 
combine these positions, I feel that he could scarcely 
help failing, both as a practitioner and as a statesman. 

Another objection to the appointment of a medical 
practitioner as Minister of Health lies in the fact that 
his appointment might be very brief, and his tenure 
would at all times be precarious, because Ministers 
function, or cease to function, with the Government to 
which they belong. Would not the arguments so ably 
stated by Sir Lenthal Cheatle have a more solid 
foundation, and might not his proposals have a better 
chance of translation into fact, if instead of a Health 
Minister we were to read Permanent Secretary to the 
Health Ministry? 

This suggestion, however, only meets one of the 
difficulties. The appointment of a doctor as Permanent 
Under-Secretary would go far to secure that someone 
who really understands the many departments of Public 
Health work would be in immediate and enduring 
association with the Minister. Unfortunately it does 
not meet the difficulty of securing the right individual 
for the appointment. We know the old difficulty of 
anyone attempting to serve two masters, and the 
Medical Secretary would run the risk of losing touch 
with current medical and public health difficulties just 
in proportion as he added to his experience and value 
as a statesman. 

I am, etc., 
Mary SCHARLIEB 

149 Harley Street, W.1 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY Revizw 


SIR,—I have been surprised at the amount of sup- 
port given by your correspondents to Sir Lenthal 
Cheatle’s plea for the appointment of a medical man as 
Minister of Health. The case, it seems to me, is based 
on a misconception. The doctor deals with one set of 
factors that make for health in a nation; the engineer 
with another; the chemist with another, and so on. 
The Minister of Health is concerned with all the 
factors: it is his business to shape with them a policy 
that will be financially and sociologically sound and 
practicable. For example: it may be sound medically 
to sterilize the unfit, but is it practicable or wise in 
view of our instincts, prejudices, and traditions and 
other sociological factors? Every man should have 
so much air space in his home, but can the country 
afford to give him, or perhaps, can it afford not to 
give him, the minimum space? Every family should 
have a medical attendant, but again can the country 
afford it, or, how is the service to be organized—an 
insurance scheme, a direct State service, or a sub- 
sidized private practice? One could multiply examples, 
but the point is sufficiently clear. We require from 
our Minister of Health, as from all other Ministers of 
Public Departments, that he should be a man of 
affairs able to assess men and ideas; we hope that he 
has some knowledge of the science of sociology, or at 
least of that branch of it which deals with public 
administration, and some capacity for finance and 
organization. The technical knowledge we provide by 
means of officials. It seems to me that we should not 
depart from this practice, least of all in the Ministry 
of Health which touches the daily lives of the people 
so intimately. The idea of a ‘‘ business government ”’ 
was, I thought, dead ; but apparently specious ideas are 
difficult to kill. I wonder what Sir Lenthal Cheatle’s 
views are on the claim that has been made for the 
running of the railways by the railwaymen and the 
mines by the miners. 


I agree with Sir Lenthal that the Ministry of Health 


is disappointing ; but I don’t ee with hi ; 
will improve by neglecting and it 
mental factors and concentrating on purely modi 
work. Is not our disappointment with the Minto 
due simply to the fact that, when it was beginni is 
get under way, it was caught by the wave of ing to 
that damaged not only the health but all other soc} 
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45 Boswall Avenue, Wardie, Edinburgh — 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I have read with interest the correspondence 
evoked by Sir Lenthal Cheatle’s recent article in your 
columns, and should like to be allowed to draw atten. 
tion to a rather similar matter which appears to merit 
attention equally in the interests of the laity and of the 
medical profession itself. 

Mr. Rockefeller, having generously offered the sum 
of £400,000 for the purpose, an Institute of Hygiene 
is to be inaugurated which will virtually control the 
whole of the public health teaching of the country, and 
which should undoubtedly form a connecting link 
between the Ministry of Health and the local health 
authorities. It is felt strongly by those bodies, as 
indeed it is by the whole teaching portion of the 
medical profession, that the Director of this Institute 
should not be of the purely decorative type, but should 
be a (non-political) medical man, who is (or was) prefer- 
ably himself a senior member of the public health 
services, and is therefore in touch with just those 
problems with which he would have to deal. There is 
no doubt that a suitably qualified man in this position 
could be found. His qualifications would presumably 
include some previous teaching experience, if possible. 

I am, etc., 
K. C. B. 

Bath Club, W. 


CHURCH PARTY POLITICS 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REvigw 


SIR,—With the general thesis of your article on 
Church Party Politics I find myself in close agreement, 
and I write to correct only one statement, viz., ‘‘ the 
‘ Anglo-Catholics ’ were certainly first this time to 
sound the charge.’’ If the writer will consult his 
memory, I doubt whether he can find a single instance 
of any responsible Anglo-Catholic pressing for Prayer 
Book Revision. Nor, in fairness must it be said, has 
the demand come from Sir Thomas Inskip and his 
‘* Protestants.’’ It was the Royal Commission in 1906 
which started the ball rolling ; the ‘* Life and Liberty ” 
movement and the setting up of the National Assembly 
with the Enabling Bill are responsible for the impetus 
it has received. Now, alas! it is too late to stop it, 
and I share your writer’s apprehension of the divisions 
it may cause. 

As the Prayer Book is to be revised, it is only natural 
that the Anglo-Catholic party should be determined 
that their position should be improved and not 
worsened. That they are making great efforts in this 
direction is true. The Oxford University Press has 
just published a Prayer Book showing the exact form 
of revision which they could accept. 

I am, etc., 
ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


TEACHING BY CINEMA 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The letter that appeared in your issue of 
June 16, on teaching by cinema, is particularly interest- 
ing, on account of reports concerning the solvency 
of film companies. We read that many cinemas are 
almost bankrupt and hundreds ready to close down. 
The adoption of cinemas in education would of course 
ensure a large fixed income to film proprietors. 
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The evil effects of such an educational system are 
deed alarming. In the first place how many people 
are there who constantly frequent cinemas and retain 

impression of the stories they see enacted? Films 
ie identified with the ‘‘ stars ’’ who perform in them. 
4 from damage to eyesight and other physical 
dangers which might be prevented by further clever 
inventions, both memory and: imagination suffer. 
Education should be—unfortunately it already falls far 
short of this ideal—the cult of the imagination. It is 


children. It is not what a child remembers but how 
he remembers that affects his mental growth. The 
cinema, by showing all there is to be seen in relation to 
raphy, etc., takes from the child the divine delight 
of conceiving and discovering for himself. It does too 
much, and when the imagination is starved memory 
lays the sluggard. For how long are we to submit to 
the desecration of our Robin Hoods and other nursery 
heroes, parodied by clever acrobats in whom we cannot 
recognize those familiar beings, unhampered by time 
or space, that peopled our early and very personal 
worlds? By depriving the individual child of his 
imaginative ego, by supplying him with the finished 
product, we defraud him of the pleasure and know- 
ledge of creation and we produce children with type- 
minds as simple to manage and as joyless as Robots. 
Present-day education is largely responsible for the 
attitude in the modern young that continually demands 
excitement. Education has to be presented as a 
stimulant; the pill must be sugar-coated. The 
majority of children suck the sugar off and spit out 
the medicine, and then expect sugar for the rest of 
their natural days. 
I am, etc., 


B. B. 


COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATION IN PRAGUE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—May I quite briefly call the attention of your 
readers to a fresh example of the gay unconcern with 
which this country sets out to do business among the 
nations? Although it is some nine months since Mr. 
Bruce Lockhart gave up the post of commercial secre- 
tary to the British Legation at Prague, not the least 
dfort has been made to appoint a successor in the 
capital of this most vigorous of the new European 
States. 

Czecho-Slovakia has now regular customers through- 
out the world for her sugar-beet, glass ware, and the 
wide range of products from her steel works at Skoda, 
today the second largest in Europe. Her export 
trade has settled down to a minimum of £6,500,000 a 
month, and she requires in return a large variety of 
imports such as wool, the machinery to weave it, and 
textile machinery generally. Until recently, owing to 
the better payment conditions which German merchants 
were able to give, Czecho-Slovakia had traded mainly 
through German ports ; to-day, because of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark, she is seeking to set up direct business 
tations with London, and a considerable number of 
her business men are coming to us for that purpose. 

Is this, then, the moment to weaken our own com- 
mercial representation in the country itself? I think I 
know what answer would be given to that question 
tow by British employers, employed and—unemployed. 

I am, etc., 
J. M. Hocce 


House of Commons, S.W. 


LEXICOGRAPHY AND TRADE . 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


_SIR,-—I was interested in the letter which appeared 
M your issue of June 9, over the name of Mr. Peter 
Rattray. The late Dr. Henry Bradley’s judgment 
tgarding the use of the spelling ‘‘ tyre” or “‘ tire” is, 
of course, authoritative. All must bow in reverence 


not old facts but new fancies that we want to see in . 


problem arises as between lexicography and life, 
between the dictionary and the desk in the countin 
house. ‘‘ Tyre” seems to be the only way by whi 
British-made tyres are distinguished in catalogues and 
advertisements from American “tires.” Sir Eric 
Geddes, who is now the Chairman of Dunlops, must 
have a pretty problem. An American Dunlop Company 
is in existence. Its tyres will be advertised, no doubt, 
in the United States as “tires.” Part of Sir Eric’s 
correspondence will incorporate the spelling ‘‘ tyre ” and 
part the other form, “‘ tire.” 

As the development of British trade is vital to us all, 
with the tragedy of unemployment still like a dark 
shadow over the land, I feel that a tariff of thoughtful- 
ness ought to arise in the minds of British citizens. 
They should show a preference (other things being 
equal) for the buying of British goods and insist, there- 
fore, upon any spelling which, like ‘‘ tyre,” distin- 
guishes these goods from the manufactures of a compet- 
ing nation. Whatever the lexicographer may say, I 
believe I am stating sound economic doctrine. 

I am, etc., 

L. P. N. KesHAN 

28 Terrapin Road, Bedford Hill, S.W’. 


LOST MEMORIES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—Perpetually in the newspapers I read accounts 
of unfortunate people with lost memories, but never a 
practical suggestion to mitigate the evil. Wandering 
about with no clue to their identity or normal residence, 
they cost a great deal of trouble to themselves, their 
relations, and the police, who have already enough 
crime and disaster to look after. There could be no 
better proof that what is regarded as ‘‘ common 
sense ’’ does not exist. Why do not people write out 
and carry on their persons their names and addresses, 
if they do not carry them already in the shape of a 
British Museum ticket, a visiting card, or some other 
personal means of identification? The lost women 
particularly astonish a mere male. They carry a 
Vanity bag stuffed with necessary superfiuities—every- 
thing apparently except their names and addresses ! 

Once, when stunned in a strange place, I found my- 
self, as I came to, uttering in a mechanical voice my 
address. I do not know, however, that the sub- 
conscious self works so neatly for others. 

I am, etc., 


Kensington 


POISON IN MUSSELS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Referring to the useful information in 
‘* Greedy Corner "’ on mussels, according to a French 
naturalist of seventy years ago the harm in mussels 
is due to a minute starfish which enters the shell in 
summer, and which is never found in it in the winter. 
It would be interesting to know whether scientists of 
the present time can confirm the Frenchman’s claim. 

I am, etc., 
A. CaMERON SHORE 
83 Upper North Street, Brighton 


Verse 


THE WHEEL 


ERE at the edge of ecstasy, the fringe 
Of what we two are capable to feel, 
Time stands, and turns: the wheel 
Recalls its axle, and the door its hinge. 


Could they have but forgotten, O indeed 
We should have mastered love’s abiding stuff, 
In silence big with happiness enough 

To set a new world singing, were there need ! 


so great a lexicographer. But an interesting 
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A Woman s Causerie 
TWO BOOKS AND ASIA 


FTER I had seen Venice for the first time, I 

wondered why no one had ever stopped me in the 

street to say, instead of ‘‘ Are you saved? ”’ 
‘‘ Have you seen Venice? ’’ People are too often 
enthusiastic about the wrong things. They urge us to 
vote for them, encourage us to lose money on their 
horses, but never, impelled by a desire to make us truly 
happy, do they grasp us by the collar and shake us into 
realizing that they are enthralled by some marvellous 
place, or by an absorbing book, and feel the need of 
sharing their delight with all the world. 

* * * 

But it is for this reason that I am impelled to button- 
hole a reader to share my pleasure in a little book that 
has come to me from Asia. It is privately printed, 
bound in silk that is used for the garments of men in 
Eastern Turkestan; and it is, perhaps, the first book 
printed in any European language in that part of the 
world. This book, with Ossendowski’s ‘ Beasts, Men 
and Gods,’ has re-lit an old desire in me, and a 
passionate return to the spell of the lesser-known East 
was started by a paragraph in the silk-covered book. 
It began: 

I write in what I must call in English my -sitting-room, 
lying on a dais with an old Khotan carpet of rich red, made 
comfortable by wine-red cushions of Chinese silk. Curtains 
with Khotan pattern of red and pink hang over the windows ; 
Kirghiz felts, with red designs on a blue ground, cover the 
floors. Whitewashed walls and wooden pillars unstained and 
unpainted rise to support a ceiling of closely fitted wooden 
slats laid across the beams. . . I have a garden in addi- 
tion to the house. Beyond the front pergola a broad bed of 
cosmos and hollyhocks stretches for more than the length of 
the house. Beyond the flower bed and the fruit trees, which 
border it, is a square grove of a hundred tall willow trees. 
Can he who has once seen the willow in an Eastern 

spring forget the freshness of that green? The book 
ends: 

I can see the mountains of the Pamir. It is true that with 
the physical eye it is possible to see only great white masses 
from which, early in the morning, the sun glints here and 
there, but I have passed through those mountains, and with 
the mind’s eye I can see the high green pasturage ; I can hear 
the joyful-sad cry of the marmots; I can live again in Kirghiz 
tents, and hear the gurgling grunt of yaks returning from 
pasturage at milking time. 

This is where the writer works and dreams, but I have 
wandered even farther from Ossendowski, to where 

in the heart of Asia lies the enormous, mysterious country of 

Mongolia the cradle of peoples, histories and legends, 

the native land of bloody conquerors, who have left their 

capitals covered by the sand of the Gobi; their mysterious rings 

and ancient nomad laws; the states of monks and evil devils . . . 

It was Ossendowski who was shown, in the 
treasure house at Urga, where pilgrims bring 
presents from all the Lamait and Buddhist world, nug- 
gets of pure gold from Bei Kerri; black sables from 
Kemchink; miraculous deer horns; a box sent by the 
Orchons and filled with precious ginseng root and frag- 
rant musk; precious stones from India, and fragrant 
zetet and carved ivory from China. 

* 

Perhaps these words of other writers may lead my 
reader to journey in these far-off lands, though I, who 
am moved even by the name of the desert of Gobi, have 
only once come in contact with it personally. When in 
Persia I met a little Frenchman who lived perpetually 
in a top hat and frock coat, hoping to be called at 
any moment to an interview with the Shah. Whenever 
I saw him he was examining ore, and at intervals 
shooting off his revolver into the air. And whenever I 
passed, he never failed to stop me, saying, ‘‘I have 
crossed the desert of Gobi. . . . ‘‘ The rest of the sen- 
tence had, I believe, to do with complaints as to the 
greater dirt of Persia, but for me its sense stopped at 
the word ‘‘ Gobi.’’ This remains, up to the present, my 
nearest approach to the land of my heart’s desire. 

Yoi 
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Reviews 


A MOTHER OF KINGS 


Catherine de Médicis. By Paul va 
Murray. 2 vols. 42s. net. n Dyke. 


ANY readers will remember with pl 
Paul Van Dyke’s ‘ Renaissance 
which at the time of its appearance was heralded as 
one of the most entertaining products of American 
historical research. In the sketch of Pietro Aretino 
particularly, Professor Van Dyke proved that not all 
the professional historians of his country were deter. 
mined to imitate the laborious German models which 
had seemed to impose themselves on the American 
Universities. The Professor of History at Princeton 
has found in Catherine de Medici a subject after his 
own heart, and the method outlined in his ‘ Portraits’ 
is seen to have been an experiment in the direction of 
this, his magnum opus. It is not often that a book based 
on such enormous research manages to retain so com- 
pletely its sense of human personality and motive under- 
lying the infinite complex of circumstance. The 
production is the more remarkable in that no book 
grounded on first-hand evidence existed while this book 
was being written. Since that time, indeed, M. Mariéjol 
has produced his admirable biography, and comparison 
of the labours of these two scholars cannot fail for the 
first time since the massacre of Saint Bartholomew to 
present the character of its instigator in direct relation 
with its facts. It is true that Von Reumont’s ‘ Die 
Jugend Caterinas de Medici’ and Miss Sichel’s 
‘ Later Years of Catherine de Medici,’ in combination 
covered the same ground, but there was no question 
in these volumes of such a collation as Professor Van 
Dyke has achieved of thousands of printed and a 
thousand unprinted documents scattered throughout 
the libraries of Europe and America. 

The portraits of Catherine at the Uffizi and the 
Louvre fail to impress the imagination with the extra- 
ordinary personality of this woman, a daughter of 
Italian bankers, who became the wife of one French 
King and the mother of three. The Venetian ambas- 
sador described her as a “‘ tall stout woman with a red 
face, hair that looks as if it were false, pale eyes, a big 
mouth and a rough way of speaking, almost like that 
of a peasant woman.’’ The story is told of her that 
when her husband, Henri II, made a state entry into 
Lyons, her own arrival was deliberately delayed so that 
night should charitably veil her limitations. Yet she 
had the. stuff of the Medici in her, even if she 
emphasized the faults of all their virtues. There was 
a last flicker in her veins of the Medici connoisseurship 
in art, and Professor Van Dyke is at pains to show 
that she had more than.a dilettante knowledge of archi- 
tecture. She knew, as Machiavelli would have had her 
know, how to bide her time. Perhaps there was no 
figure of the late Renaissance who more amply fulfilled 
all his conceptions of ‘ Il Principe.’ Though she threw 
herself with the utmost energy from the very beginning 
into the intrigues of the French court, she was content 
to let decade upon decade slip by before she manifested 
herself, and even then cautiously, the arbiter of her 
country’s destinies. 

The history of France at this period is the history 
of the terrible debate between Catholic and Huguenot, 
with Catherine for a long time poised on the knife- 
edge of diplomacy. It is a pity the author does not 
publish the original feats of the lampoons upon the 
two parties alongside of his own adept translation, for 
in these documents of the people, more than the com- 
munications of ambassadors or the learned accounts of 
academicians the true temper of history may 
gauged. But the omission is typical of his method. 
For he has attempted an account which will effectively 
revise the literary misinterpretations for which Balzac 
and Dumas are largely responsible, and yet will reach 
the same audience, so far as it is possible for a his- 
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torian. The more to be commended, therefore, is his 
strict impartiality. Although he does not spare us the in- 
formation that immediately after the outrage of Saint 
Bartholomew, the Pope ordered a medal to be struck 
in honour of the event and sent to Florence 
for one of the most distinguished painters of 
the day to decorate the walls of the Vatican 
with pictures recording it, we are not left under any 
illusion regarding the insensate iconoclasm } of the 
Huguenots, which seems to have exceeded considerably 
the fury of our own Roundheads. Yet the obsession, 
we are informed, was sometimes lifted to a height of 
nobility by its very intensity. For instance, soon 
after the Huguenots seized Orleans, Condé and 
Coligny, hearing that the ornaments of the great 
church of Sainte Croix were being destroyed, ran to 
the place followed by a number of their suite and began 
with blows of the swords and of sticks to stop the 
disorder. Finally Condé seized a harquebus and took 
aim at a man who had climbed high up to smash a 
statue. He calmly turned round and said, ‘‘ Wait a 
moment, sir, until I have broken down this idol, and 
then I will die if it pleases you.’’ 

In the same manner Professor Van Dyke succeeds 
in presenting us with a wholly credible portrait of 
Catherine herself as well as the age she dominated, by 
painting in its lights as well as its darknesses. We 
learn—a fact which disingenuous historians have not 
been slow to ignore—of how she exerted all her 
influence to save certain of the Amboise conspirators. 
Yet we learn no less surely that on the very day of the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew she wrote one of her 
usual ‘‘ kindly letters’’ recommending one of her 
chaplains to the favours of the Prince of Florence; and 
history cannot forgive her the coarse guffaw she 
emitted at the moment when Navarre, converted by 
terror from his Huguenotism, knelt at the altar-rails to 
accept the Blessed Sacrament. There is something 
ghoulish about the business, as of some carrion fowl 
croaking over fields of slaughter. It was the death- 
knell of the Renaissance. 

It remains for us to congratulate Professor Van 
Dyke on the admirable manner in which he has put to 
account his ten years of special study and to hope that 
means may still be found of enabling him to fulfil his 
original intention of appending a third volume to this 
work, containing a number of new documents gathered 
during his researches and the 484 letters not printed 
in the monumental ‘ Lettres’ edited in Paris by 
M. Hector de la Ferriére. 


THE [IRISH REVOLUTION 


The Irish Revolution and How It Came About. 
By William O’Brien. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. net. 


R. O’BRIEN, who played an intimate part in all 

the preludes and some of the sequels of the Irish 
Revolution, has much to disclose and discloses it with 
force. His own part—however much we may as 
Englishmen dissent from it—was honest and is candid. 
As the pioneer of ‘‘ All for Ireland ’’ he worked hard 
for reconcilation between Ulster and the rest of Ireland 
in the happy opportunities of Wyndham’s Land Act, 
which in 1903 abolished artificial ruptures and might 
have paved the way for a true settlement. From first to 
last he strove to preclude that Partition Treaty which 
was eventually concocted. By indisputable records he 
proves that Mr. Dillon’s fanatical obstinacy, Mr. 
Asquith’s weak-willed academicism, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reckless ignorance and shifting perversions, 
forced both on Ireland and England the secret and 
sinister despotism of the Ancient Hibernian Society in 
manipulated alliance with Mr. Redmond’s shibboleth 
Home Rule, and, he contends, the ensuing 
atrocities were the outcome of a provoked protest 
against the hypooritical avarice and weakness of 
political. factions in unnatural alliance. 


As against these, on the revelations here indisput- 
ably unearthed and recorded, we are entirely at one 
with Mr. O’Brien. As regards his own consistent 
attitude, however, we are as entirely, though far more 
sympathetically, at variance with him. He fought 
against human nature, which involves the interests of 
Great Britain. But he also fought—be it said to his 
honour—against the monstrosities and peculations 
which twisted a cause into a corrupt and corrupting 
case. The golden moment was 1903, when all classes and 
creeds were ready to be reconciled, as Mr. O’Brien with 
his perceptions of Irish and English chivalry patriotic- 
ally urges. All this was not only lost but undone in 
1g12 and 1916, through the selfishness of degenerate 
ministers, while in 1918 and afterwards a Russia in 
miniature was not only established, but encouraged. 
What Mr. O’Brien, however, wholly misses is the 
fact that behind all the contemptible cabals of creeds, 
races, classes, factions and interactions, were the 
cosmopolitan secret societies that played upon and 
are still playing upon them. The Russian Revolution 
made all the difference and is still mischievous in 
its underground influence. Knowing what we do, 
we cannot accept at their face value his estimates, 
of the dead Griffiths or the living de Valera. Nor is 
a word said of Mr. Larkin, whom it was reserved for 
the Americans to arrest. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE 


Thoughts on South Africa. By Olive Schreiner. 
Fisher Unwin. is. net. 


South Africa in Mars. By Archibald Lamont. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘a reputation of Olive Schreiner will secure for 
the first of the two books before us many readers, 
but we doubt whether any large proportion of them 
will be reconciled by the real merits of certain pages to 
the prolixity of most chapters. Much of it was written 
apparently between 1890 and 1892, and publication 
was in view not long afterwards, but Olive Schreiner 
delayed, ‘‘ lest the voice of the sympathizer (with the 
Boer) should blend with and be mistaken for that of 
the flatterer.’’ Other chapters were added, without 
much care to avoid repetition, and the work was eventu- 
ally left in a state requiring an editorial severity which 
has not been shown to the book. No editor, however, 
could have saved us from sentences which occupy nine- 
teen and twenty lines of close print, or from enormous 
and exasperating apostrophes, harangues to the 
typical Boer and his wife, or from generalizations 
which cover all historic time and the whole earth to 
darken an argument over the events of a few years in 
South Africa. 

Patience with the book has its rewards, all the same. 
For hidden away in those interminable sentences are 
truths about the peoples of South Africa by no means 
familiar to the British public. Educative as the South 
African war was, it did not suffice to teach, or did not 
enable all of us to remember, the true quality of the 
human material on which statesmanship there works. 
To this day, for instance, the word ‘‘ Boer ’’ is com- 
monly held to denote the Dutch settled in South Africa, 
though a great many Boer characteristics, so far as 
they can be ascribed to race rather than environment, 


must be credited to the French Huguenot element in * 
the Boer population. The most accurate definition of 
the Boer would have a linguistic basis, the term being 
applicable to all whose vernacular is the Taal, and the 
Taal itself would seem to have arisen in conse- 
quence of the Dutch East India Company’s decree 
forcing the French to abandon their native language, 
or, rather, depriving them of all opportunity for its 
educational and religious use. It was the Huguenot 
element, at any rate, that gave Boer patriotism its 
peculiar character, as of devotion to a refuge from 


religious persecution ‘rather than to a State, and 
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Huguenot repudiation of Europe that prevented South 
Africa from recording in the names of towns those 
memories of home which in America inspired names 
like New York. 

The Taal is the measure of the true Boer’s intellect. 
A less efficient instrument of expression than this 
speech in which verbs have only the third person 
singular, and in which the vocabulary is almost wholly 
utilitarian, it would be difficult to imagine. No one 
can have been more aware of its limitations than a 
writer of Olive Schreiner’s eloquence, but that did not 
prevent her from largely predicting that the type of 
great man produced by the fusion of Boer and British 
would be ‘‘ the artist, the thinker.’’ Brush aside her 
prophecies and her sentimental excesses, and there 
remains in her chapter on ‘ The Psychology of the 
Boer ’ matter of serious value. 

So also in several other chapters. The discussion of 
relations between various classes of whites and blacks 
has shrewd as well as generous passages, though the 
writer could not abstain from absurdities about dividends 
from South African mines going to ‘‘ replenish the purse 
of debilitated and degenerate English aristocrats.’’ 
Economics were hardly her field, and we are not sur- 
prised to find her lamenting that the profits of enter- 
prise in South Africa so often go out of the country. 
That capital must be paid for, and that dividends must 
go to the source whence capital was derived, and that 
development with extraneous capital is better than no 
development or less: these were simple truths outside 
her understanding of the situation. 

Of wider interest than any other portion of the book 
are the pages on the half-caste. The problem of this 
being causes anxiety not only in Africa, but in India 
and in all tropical parts of the Empire; but in South 
Africa, if there be anything in heredity, it is peculiarly 
full of difficulty, for the gulf between the white and 
dark ancestors of the Eurasian is narrow compared 
with that between the European and the South African 
native. Olive Schreiner’s candid and sympathetic 
treatment of the question of the South African half- 
caste may be commended to those called upon to deal 
with similar questions elsewhere. 

No practical lesson, on the other hand, is to be 
derived from ‘ South Africa in Mars,’ a work of pure 
entertainment which has given us very little. Mr. 
Lamont offers his readers imaginary conversations 
between John Bright, Cecil Rhodes, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Kruger and himself on South African and other 
topics, managing also to introduce George Eliot and 
Carlyle, whose business in that gallery is not evident. 
The moral, we suppose, is Joseph Chamberlain’s, that 
‘* neither British nor Dutch have proved worthy of the 
statesmanship and the sacrifice.’’ But the author is 
apparently out for amusement, and achieves no more 
than intermittent jocosity. It is depressing to see a 
form employed not only with classic success by Landor 
but with pertinence, wit and mimetic skill by such 
moderns as Traill and Steevens, put to such feeble use. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 


The King’s English and How to Write It. By 
John Bygott and A. J. Lawford Jones. 
Jarrolds. 3s. net. 


HIS text-book, first published twenty years ago 

and five times reprinted, now reappears in a revised 
edition. Its general merits, already well tried and 
widely recognized, should assure for it a new lease of 
useful life. The need for instruction in the writing of 
English was never more urgent than it is to-day, for 
the language is now written and read by a vastly 
greater number of otherwise uneducated people than at 
any former time, and its standards of purity and pro- 
priety are in danger of beirig everywhere submerged in 
a flood of base and slovenly usage. When we find a 
Minister of Education writing ‘‘ fortuitous ’’ in a con- 
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text where ‘‘ fortunate ’’ was clearly the word re uired 
and a great newspaper, deservedly honoured foe the 
quality of its English, telling us that Rome ha 
** demeaned ”’ herself by introducing the bull-fight a 
need not wonder that our teachers themselves have Ae 
entirely escaped the influence of bad examples. The 
authors of ‘ The King’s English,’ for instance, call a 
long experience a ‘‘ lengthy ’’ experience; they talk 
about ‘‘ weaving words into sentences ’’—q metaphor 
conspicuously inapt; and while they condemn such 
split infinitives as bravely fight”? and “ to 
ardently love,’’ they suggest that ‘‘to really hazard 
the success of the enterprise ’’ is unassailable. 

Again, on page 24 we read that ‘* Adjectives are 
often incorrectly used as adverbs: e.g., ‘ The battle 
raged fierce from morn till eve’ should read, ‘ The 
battle raged fiercely,’’’ etc. Now ‘‘ fierce” and 
‘* fiercely ’’ are here equally correct. ‘‘ Fierce’ js 
an adjective qualifying the noun ‘“ battle,”’ and indi- 
cating that the battle which raged from morn till eve 
was all the time a fierce battle. No poetic licence js 
needed to justify ‘‘ Fierce raged the tempest o’er the 
deep.’’ ‘‘Common prepositional errors,”’ we are told, 
‘* are seen in the use of ‘ compare to’ instead of ‘ com- 
pare with.’ ’’ Yes: but equally are they seen in the use 
of ‘‘ compare with ’’ instead of ‘‘ compare to.” The 
authors should, we think, have explained the two dif- 
ferent senses of the verb, and the use of different pre- 
positions to distinguish them. ‘‘ Shall I compare thee 
to a summer’s day? ”’ is an example not of a “ pre- 
positional error,’’ but of the way in which the use of 


the right preposition gives the intended meaning to. 


‘* compare.”’ 

On the next page we read: ‘‘ The transformation 
from one style to another ’’ (that is to say, from 
oratio recta to oratio obliqua) ‘* ‘s merely a matter of 
common sense and ability to grasp the meaning of 2 
passage.’’ True, but it is unfortunate that in the 
example given the author’s common sense and ability 
should have failed them rather badly. Thus: 

1. Direct Speech. ‘1 do not think of finishing our game,” 
said the captain, ‘‘ until darkness drives us indoors.” 

2. Indirect Speech. ‘‘ The captain said he did not think of 
finishing their game until darkness drove them indoors.” 
This, of course, is quite wrong. The correct form 

of (2) is: ‘‘ The captain said that he did not think of 
finishing their game until darkness should drive them 
indoors.’’ As it stands, it suggests that it was not 
until darkness actually drove them indoors that the 
thought of finishing the game occurred to the captain. 

Blemishes such as these are, we know, apt to find 
their way into the most carefully-written book and tc 
escape notice on revision. But we did not expect to 


‘find quite so many in the first twenty-six pages of a 


text-book of English Composition on its seventh 
appearance. 


GARDEN CONSTRUCTION 
By T. G. W. Henslow. 


Garden Construction. 
Odhams. 15s. net. 


E Chelsea Flower Show is like no other in the 
world, because the chief exhibitors spend much of 
their science on garden architecture. They build 
gardens. They do not only show flowers; and land- 
scape gardening, in small or big, has a fine tradition 
behind it in England. So when an organizing secre- 
tary of the Chelsea International Show, who has him- 
self built a most charming English garden, produced a 
book on garden construction, great expectations were 
aroused. Great disappointment succeeded. Except 
in the photographic illustrations, which are suggestive 
and well selected, the whole book contains scarcely a 
single practical idea on garden design; and the subject 
of flowering trees and shrubs, those essential vertebre 
of an upright garden, is slurred and scamped. Under 
the sub-heading of ‘‘ flowering shrubs,’’ virtually the 
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whole space is devoted to the rhododendron, a shrub 
that needs a peculiar soil. Neither tyro nor specialist 
would gather a single hint of the nature and culture of 
the scores of comely shrubs now available for little 
ardens or big. 

The author announces that he has endeavoured to 
avoid the too technical side in favour of. keeping his 
chapters ‘‘ light and interesting.’’ How slowly the 
idea dies among unskilled writers on any subject that 
prefatory sermons and platitudinous generalities are 
more ‘‘ light and interesting ’’ than good concrete 
facts. A catalogue can be interesting and an essay 
charming. A homily partakes of the virtue of neither ; 
and of all people we least expect a gardener to play the 
part of the engrooved pulpiteer. Gardening is an art, 
not a department of moral science, and we read its 
books to help our knowledge of technique. 

The book is the more disappointing as it begins ex- 
cellently. The long second chapter on the bulb garden 
is rather like a catalogue—a catalogue raisonné—but 
it is for that very reason valuable and interesting. It 
condenses the best available knowledge on varieties of 
bulb, and is written in a direct, straightforward manner 
that does not suggest any self-conscious effort to be 
light and general. A more widely diffused merit in the 
book is perpetual reference to the names and addresses 
of persons and firms who do the best work in any par- 
ticular direction ; and some of the specialists themselves 
have given direct help in supplying material. But the 
endeavour to be popular is fatal to good book con- 
struction. It is quite impossible to cover the whole 
subject of gardening, vegetables and fruit growing, as 
well as all sorts of flower gardens—with garden con- 
struction thrown in—within the space of a single book, 
unless the writer is content to be severely practical. 
There is no room for vague axioms about nothing in 
particular ; and they would not be wanted if there were 
room. 


ENGLISH MINISTERS 


The Chief Ministers of England, 920-1720. By 
the Hon. Clive Bigham. Murray. 2is. net. 


UITE foolishly the ordinary Englishman is inclined 

to take an unseemly pride in ignorance of 
thé history of his own country. He pretends that it 
is enough for him that he retains an exact recollection 
of the date of William the Conqueror; he is content 
with the knowledge that the Spanish Armada once 
somewhere came to grief somehow, and that Charles 
the First (or, by-the-by, was it Charles the Second?) 
walked and talked half an hour after his head was cut 
off. Beyond these important and illuminating facts his 
hazy memories are surrounded by an aimost im- 
penetrable darkness. It may be that the ordinary 
Englishman will indignantly repudiate this assertion. 
but it is doubtful if many could satisfactorily confront 
the searchlight of an examination. The reason for his 
ignorance is probably not indifference, but that, having 
forgotten most of what he learned under compulsion 
in youth, he finds that the reading of history in after- 
life demands too great an effort and too much of his 
time, for history is often presented in an unattractive 
form. But let him secure a copy of Mr. Bigham’s 
‘The Chief Ministers of England’ and he will find 
therein delightful and easy entertainment and will 
derive without toil much profit and knowledge. 

In the volume before us the author repeats the plan 
of his earlier work, ‘ The Prime Ministers of Britain,’ 
which took us biographically from Sir Robert Walpole 
to Mr. Lloyd George. Here in the same way we have, 
from the death of Alfred the Great to the time of George 
the First, epitomes of the several dynasties and reigns 
ilustrated in turn at greater length by detailed accounts 
of the successive Chief Ministers of each period. There 
were twenty-seven of them: Dunstan, afterwards 
canonized, the first national minister of England, heads 


the hierarchy, and Lord Oxford, who directed Queen 
Anne’s government, ends the stately procession. The 
story of their ministries, lives and careers, their rise, 
conduct, and in most cases their fall, is told in a 
pleasant, easy and masterly fashion, and brings us to 
learn or to recall with a minimum of effort the out- 
standing facts of English history during their term of 
office, while the interesting and often amusing descrip- 
tions of their characters, habits, traits, and personal 
appearance give us a vivid picture of the protagonists 
and of the times in which they lived. 

Mr. Bigham has spared no pains, but the skilful 
presentation of his industry has none of the irritating 
affectation of erudite superiority; and the attached 
bibliography, which is a list of nearly two hundred 
works to which reference is made in the text, gives the 
reader comfortable confidence that statements of facts 
can be relied upon. Nor need less confidence be felt 
in the author’s judgments, always impartial, though 
leniency generally outweighs severity, in which he 
sums up the virtues and qualities, the faults and follies 
of his subjects. In all the murk of politics, often 
stained by rapacity or disfigured by treachery, it is 
pleasant to read his verdict that ‘‘ the vast majority 
of Chief Ministers were worthy of their trust ’’ and 
that ‘‘ nearly all served their King, their country and 
their conscience with steadfast loyalty and with 
amazing courage.”’ 


THE CARE OF WINE 


The Supply, Care, and Sale of Wine. By André 
L. Simon. Duckworth. 5s. net. 


N this book the erudite and enthusiastic author of 

‘ A History of the Wine Trade ’ endeavours to pro- 
vide juniors in that trade with a practical manual. 
Though here and there rather too sketchy, on the whole 
the book should meet the requirements of the particular 
class to which it is addressed. It is, at any rate, 
absolutely accurate in regard to matters of fact, and it 
preaches a pride in the business of vending wine which 
ought to be more general than it is. Here, however, 
we will take leave to recommend certain chapters to 
quite another class of potential reader, the consumer 
class. - Importation and sale are beyond the concern 
of this class, but the care of wine is not, and unfor- 
tunately few people now know much about the methods 
and conditions of bottling and keeping, which help to 
make or mar a wine. Consumers who undertake 
bottling cannot do better than follow the well-con- 
sidered and lucid counsels of Mr. Simon. They may 
thus avoid the error of bottling red wine too late, 
whereupon must follow some loss in charm of colour 
and at least partial failure to develop bouquet, or too 
soon, wherefrom must come delay in arrival at maturitv 
and more or less astringency of taste. Thus also, if 
they allow for the difference between themselves and 
the more technical public for which Mr. Simon writes, 
may they learn to avoid stocking their cellars with 
white wines beyond immediate need. White wines, 
indeed, are ill to handle. The poorer of them are apt 
to be worse than red wines of the corresponding rank, 
almost all of them are risky to keep for any length of 
time, and fortification is obviously destructive of their 
special merits. As to ports, we commend Mr. Simon’s 
advice to lay down vintage ports only in old-style 
bottles with comparatively rough interiors, for in the 
smooth machine-made bottle the crust finds nothing to 
which it can adhere. We would echo his warning 
against cheap tawny ports, since by its very nature 
tawny port cannot be a young wine and cannot be 
vended at a very low price. Finally, for our notice of 
the book must be brief, we would draw attention to 
his remarks on the Chateau bottling of French wines. 
‘* Chateau bottled ’’ is no longer the guarantee it once 
was, for certain growers, instead of allowing Chateau 
bottling only in good years, have made it an annual 
habi 
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New Fiction 


By GeraLtp GouLp 
The Doves’ Nest and Other Stories. By Katherine 


Mansfield. Constable. 6s. net. 

Circular Saws. By Humbert Wolfe. Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. net. 

The Grandeur of Mrs, Dodd. By Suzanne Walker. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rookery Nook. By Ben Travers. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is rare indeed for a collection of posthumous 

stories, most of them unfinished, to give the im- 
pression of greater range and profundity than the 
writer’s earlier, rounded and completed, works. Yet 
‘ The Doves’ Nest’ makes us, if possible, even more 
vividly aware than before of what the world has lost 
by the death of Katherine Mansfield. She was only 
thirty-four ; and, when she died, her genius was rapidly 
deepening and enriching itself, like a tree that pushes 
its roots more securely into earth as its branches tower 
more happily into heaven. Mr. H. G. Wells, in an 
appreciation quoted by the publishers, speaks of 
‘* K. M.’s perfectly lovely mind.’’ It is the just phrase. 
And one can even understand what he means when he 
goes on to say: ‘‘I put K. M. above the world of 
effort and compromise.’’ Literally, of course, that 
means nothing: the only world we know has effort and 
compromise for the essentials of its existence, and to 
be above it would amount to being, for human compre- 
hension, unreal. But when, amid the stormy imper- 
fections of life, we come upon something so simple 
that we feel the first freshness of a child’s mind 
might have uttered it, and yet so wise that it illu- 
minates our whole body of experience, we fly to 
abstraction and hyperbole for the expression of our 
gratitude, and invoke another world to witness the 
ennobling of this. 

Mr. Middleton Murry has done with perfect restraint 
the difficult task of introduction. He invites us a little 
way into the workshop of that ‘‘ perfectly lovely mind,’’ 
and lets us see the loveliness being wrought in a pas- 
sion of ‘‘ effort ’’—I will not say, of ‘‘ compromise ”’ 
too, for in that Katherine Mansfield never consciously 
acquiesced. She aimed single-heartedly at perfection. 
Mr. Murry, before quoting from her journal for 
October, 1922, says: 

And again in the autumn of the year her incessant effort 
towards an inward purity—who but she would have dreamed 
that she lacked it?—as a condition of soul essential to writing 
as she purposed to write, becomes still more manifest. 

He rigidly confines his quotations to passages bearing 
directly on literary attempts and achievements : here is 
one : 

But the late evening is the time of times. Then, with that 
unearthly beauty before one, it is not hard to realize how far 
one has to go. To write something that will be worthy of that 
rising moon, that pale light. To be ‘‘ simple ” enough as one 
would be simple before God. 

More than a month later she records: ‘‘A bad spell has 
been on me.’’ But she goes on to say that she is 
beginning to write, ‘‘ seriously,’? ‘ The Weak Heart ’ 
(the fragment of it is included in the volume), and she 
exclaims : 

May I be found worthy to do it! 
clear for Thy light to shine through. 
Though artists are often too self-conscious to name 
the fact, that, soberly and exactly, is what art is—the 
shining through of the light. All the toil is, in a sense, 
a making ready : creation is clarification. It is the old 
lesson; ‘‘ we learn in suffering what we teach in 
song ’’; there is the radiance without, the world “ of 
thought and of austerity within.’”” No better example 
could be found than in ‘ The Doll’s House,’ the story 
which begins this book. It is about children. It is 
perfectly straightforward and objective. There is not 


Lord, make me crystal 


a sentence in it which does not sound as if it had been: 


June _1gay 


as easy as possible to write. But the ]j : 
through, steadily ; and, the more often ine ae 
apparently effortless sentences, the more clear] o 
light shines. This short story must rank high «fl aa 
all the short stories in the English language. And ong 
feels that Katherine Mansfield was going forward an 
she would have become better and better . . tas, 
This is not the place to speak of the heroi 
with which she did continue to write better pl» 
under the heavy burden of physical illness and the ante 
mitting threat of early death; but one cannot pretend 
to be ignorant or oblivious of it; and it gives one the 
feeling almost of sacrilege when one turns from writin 
about her book to writing about ordinary books. But 
only for a moment: for this, one guesses, is precisel 
the feeling with which she would have had least pr 
pathy. Her great quality was that, to her, the ordina 
was the divine. In ‘ The Doves’ Nest’ she takes a 
young, awkward, artless girl, and puts down relent- 
lessly the awkward and artless things she says : 


And she said in her warm, youthful voice, “ He is a duck 
isn’t he? I love butterflies. I think they are great lambs.” | 


In almost any context, that would be merely a satire 
on the infinite inanity of conventional speech; funny, 
but no more; yet, as and where Katherine Mansfield 
uses it, it is a revelation of individual character, and, 
behind or in that character, of youth and joy. Or 
take this, from ‘ Weak Heart’: 
Now a cloud, like a swan, flies across the sun, the violets 
shine cold like water, and a suddening questioning cry rings 
from Edie Bengel’s piano. 
. . . Ah, if life must pass so quickly, why is the breath of 
these flowers so sweet? What is the meaning of this feeling of 
longing, of sweet trouble—of flying joy? Good-bye! Fare- 
well! The young bees lie half awake on the slender dandelions, 
silver are the pink tipped arrowy petals of the daisies; the new 
grass shakes in the light. Everything is beginning again, 
marvellous as ever, heavenly fair. ‘‘ Let me stay! Let me 
stay! ”’ pleads Edie Bengel’s piano. 
It is the oldest of human sentiments—but how new! 
How concrete! How apt to the universal truth on the 
one hand and to the particular story on the other ! 

Mr. Wolfe, in the brief parables and fairy-stories 
which make up his ‘ Circular Saws,’ shows himself 
both poet and wit—though some of his jokes are sur- 
prisingly less good than others. Here is a passage to 
show the sort of thing: 

North of Skellefftea, in the kingdom of Sweden, there lived 
a more than usually repulsive troll, who was, however, the 
supreme Scandinavian authority on psycho-analysis. The pine- 
trees in that part of the world walk down to the water of the 
sea as though the weight of their own beauty had become too 


heavy for them. 
Well, you like it or you don’t. It is a highly sophisti- 
cated sort of simplicity; but sophistication is all right 
in its way, and there is an idea behind the manner. 

Miss Walker is a satirist of a different order. When 
the animals went into the Ark, behind them, according 
to Mr. Kipling, was 

The Divil wid a stable-fork bedivillin’ their tails. 


Such is the function Miss Walker feels called upon to 
exercise towards the British bourgeoisie. Her method, 
which, for all its crudity, is not without power, consists 
of brutally direct derogatory statement. The trading 
class is, it appears, almost devoid of any motive higher 
than greed, vanity, jealousy, and the desire for alcoholic 
drink. I know of no objection to this assumption, 
except that it is not true. ‘ The Grandeur of Mrs. 
Dodd ’ is quite readable. 

What a relief to turn to Mr. Travers, whose purpose 
is not to lecture us but to make us laugh! And, what 
is more, in this high purpose he succeeds. He shame- 
lessly takes all the old bag-of-tricks of the music-hall : 
the mother-in-law, the suspicious wife, the ferocious 
dog, the angry admiral, the insufficiently-clad young 
lady landed in the young gentleman’s bedroom—and 
out of this apparently hopeless material contrives a 
farce which is not only richly funny in itself, but 1s 
wrought here and there, by a whimsical and unexpected 


tenderness, almost to reality. 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE—Is. net. 
THE 


EMPIRE REVIEW 


THE JULY NUMBER contains :— 
MESOPOTAMIA AND THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 
The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
NEW LETTERS from ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN: 
SON to LADY COLVIN (No. 2), 
with introduction by Sir Sidney Colvin. 
THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. Rt. Hon. Viscount Haldane, O.M. 
MR. BELLOC NEVER GROWS UP. 
Captain Peter E. Wright. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA: Similarity of 
Economic Interest. Frederick Goodenough. 
THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
Canon L. S. Ollard. 
INDIA OFFICE ACTION AND INDIAN 
AN ADVENTURE WITH A MAD DOG. 
The late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
BOOKS AS LINKS OF EMPIRE: (No. 3) “ The 
Wealth of Nations.’’ W. R. Scott. 
“ THE CLOUD.” A Poem. Geoffrey Dearmer. 
CONCERNING MUMMIES. Bianca Paget. 
*“ THE NANDIDY PAPERS ”: A Short Story. 


Arnold Palmer. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Diplomatist. 
HEALTH IN THE TROPICS. 
Andrew Balfour, C.B., C.M.G., M.D. 
CRICKET FIELDS AND CRICKETERS 
4 Neville Cardus. 
EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE. 
Editor of the ‘‘ Economist.”’ 
Fred Bell. 
F. R. Burrow. 
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years. 
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Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W.1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JULY, 1923, 

Gambetta and Monsieur Poincaré. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
Later Phases of the Ruhr Struggle. By John Bell. 
The German Problem. By John Leyland. 
Personalities and Politics. By W. Permewan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
George Moore and Granville Barker. By George Moore. 
Cabinet-Making and Temple-Building. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. 
Can the Empire be Made Safe? By Archibald Hurd. 
A Shropshire Lad of the Middle Ages. Part II. 

By E. M. Martin. 
** The Indian Question ” in Kenya. By O. Watkins. 
Poland and the Peace. By J. H. Harley. 
A Censorship of Charities. By L. G. Brock, C.B. 
Lausanne and Its Accessories. By H. Charles Woods. 
Dr. Johnson and Cicero on Friendship. By Edward Clodd. 
Tudor England Through Venetian Eyes, 

By E. Gurney Salter, D.Litt. 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis. 
The Truth about the German Submarine Atrocities. 

By Rear-Admiral William S. Sims, U.S. Navy. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, Liurrep. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—In each 
case a Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue 
of the Sarurpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by one of the following firms :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Miile & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann M y 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Capaee & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Pau! 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 69. 


HISTORIAN, AND HIS BOOK OF INT’REST VAST. 
DEPICTS THE STORMIEST EPOCH OF THE PAST. 


1. Exclamation. 
2. Gallic nation. 

3. Clings and sticks. 
4. Utters clicks. 

5. Western state. 

6. Rudeness great. 
7. Used to slay. 

8. Gallant, gay. 

9. Hears no sound. 
10. Must be ground. 
1l. Drawn by steeds. 
12. Light he needs. 
13. Leave it so. 

14. Down below. 

15. One is no. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 67. 


Frencn Mystic AND HIS Book.* THE TRENCHANT BLOWS 
OF HIS KEEN WIT DISCOMFITED HIS FOES. 


Home, in due time, her woolly ones will trot. 
Black when it nears, red when it leaves, the pot. 
Italian, this, for ‘ very high indeed.’ 

Of Indian deity the heart we need. 

Make game of it? Nay, it of game we make! 
Marred by that dire intrusion of the snake. 
For harmless pleasure this I much commend. 
Footless "twill serve us very well, my friend. 
Famed for its fierce resistance to the Gaul. 
Though held by. few, of benefit to all. 

Hope of the maimed survivors of the fight. 

A book of Moses will supply this light. 


* Its abbreviated French title is used. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 67. 


B_ opee P 
L obste R 
A Itissim O 

V: 


Ambulanc E 
L eviticu S 


Acrostic No, 67.—Mrs. E, Jacobson, 7 Onslow Crescent, 
S.W.7, is the winner, and has selected as her prize ‘ End Papers,’ 
by Bernard Lintot, published by Chapman and Hall and reviewed 
in our columns on June 16 under the title of ‘ Good Journalism.’ 
One other competitor wished for this book; 28 named ‘ My 
Journey Round the World,’ 13 ‘ Trifles and Travels,’ 12 ‘ My 


30 June 1923 
Note Book at Home and Abroad,’ 10 ‘M ’ 
* Botulism,’ 8 ‘ Algeria To-day,’ etc., etc. . Gg Life,’ 9 
Also correct: C. J. Warden, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bates, J. Christie, Dolomite, B, Alder, Coque, A. C, 
Shorne Hill, John Lennie, Zyk, Iago, Diamond, Gay, W 
Younger, Brum, Oakapple, Quagga, Mrs. Yarrow, ‘Doreth 
Wilde, Avalon, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Lockhart, Cathbar vf 
Kingsford, Lady Alastair Graham, J. Wisdom, South One 
Baitho, Lilian, J. B. Dick, Mrs. Culley, Proxenos, Rev. A.’ 
Mann, J. A. Johnston, F. M. Petty, R. H. Cox, Mrs. Ernesi 
Playfair, Mrs. Fardell, M. Hogarth, C, E. P., Miss Beatrice 
Sherwin, Mrs. Guy Rogers, Carlton, Gunton, nsom 
T. H. T. Case, K. C. H., Stucco, Rev. ‘Thos. Bentham, Sister 
S. Thomas Aquinas, Lapin Agile, G, H. P., F. I, Morcom 
Leslie E. Room, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, and M. Story. . 


Ong Licut Wronc :—J. Fatkin, May North, Miss Banks 
Arthur Keyser, Margot K. Mackillop Brown, Col. Chas, ¢ 
Wall, Lady Seymour, Trike, Cruachan, M. Bigham, Quis, 
Nora H. Boothroyd, Tyro, N. O. Sellam, Mrs. E. G. Hoare St. 
Ives, C. R. Price, F. I. Morcom, P. G. W., Old Mancunian’ W. 
Sydney Price, Fides, C. A. S., L. H. S., L, M. Utting, Miss M. 
Walter, Mrs. J. Butler, Doric, Merton, Druid, Margaret, Pelican. 
Lethendy, Peppy, Barberry, M. I, R., and Boskerris, ' 


Two Licuts Wronc :—Lady Duke, Major Churchyard, Cab- 
bage, Suxton, Margaret Owen, Burstonio, Cecil Richardson, 
L. M. Maxwell, and E. Binney.—All others more. 

No. 66.—Correct : Mrs. E. G. Hoare, M. Story. Two Lights 
wrong: John Lennie. 


N. O. aNnp Avaton.—Your solutions of No. 65 were 
acknowledged last week. They arrived somewhat late. ‘ Ergo’ 
was of course accepted. 


J eune, Mark 
ett, 
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A Collector's Notebook 


The question of the zsthetic significance of replicas was raised 
last week by Sir Henry Howorth, who advocated the formation 
of a gallery of such pictures—a proposal which received the 
approval of a leader-writer in The Times, whose sole regret was 
that financial considerations made the scheme impracticable. The 
whole subject is one which has been mooted in collecting circles 
since time immemorial ; and we are al] familiar with the type of 
picture-owner who says, ‘“‘ The original of this ‘ Madonna’ by 
Raphael is supposed to be in the Louvre; mine is at least as 
good—in fact, I think better: so if it is not by Raphael, all I 
can say is, it is by a better paifiter.”” As a matter of fact, 
actual replicas, that is, repetitions of an original by the artist 
himself, are very rare indeed: as a general rule, the pictures 
claimed as replicas are simply copies, contemporary or later 
ones, as the case may be. It is far from impossible for such 
pictures to possess considerable interest, that is if they are the 
work of competent artists, and more especially if they introduce 
an element of variation on the archetype (Raphael’s ‘ Julius II’ 
in the Uffizi, and the copy at the Pitti are a classical instance) : 
but the vast majority of such “‘ replicas’ are quite simply 
inferior works of art—even if the owners “‘ cannot tell thé differ- 
ence ’’; and as it is from this category of pictures that a “‘ gallery 
of replicas ”’ inevitably would have to be formed—if it were to 
be of any size—one can only rejoice that the creation of such an 
unrivalled instrument of zsthetic confusion should not be within 
the limits of possibility. 


Very little is generally done to acquaint people in Europe with 
the work of contemporary artists in America. For this reason 
one notes with pleasure the enterprise of the St. George’s Gallery 
(George Street, Hanover Square) in arranging an exhibition of 
studies and drawings for mural decorations by Miss Violet Oak- 
ley, of Philadelphia. The original studies here shown all relate to 
an elaborate series of allegorical and historical mural paintings, 
executed in the State Capitol of Pennsylvania, of which a number 
of coloured reproductions are also exhibited. While it is un- 
doubtedly interesting to be able to form an idea of the manner 
in which a great scheme of mural decoration has recently been 
carried out in America, it must be admitted that artistically these 
decorations do not take very high rank, reminding us as they 
do of the type of work with which the late Mr. E. A. Abbey 
made us familiar. 


The sale of modern pictures at Christie’s on June 22 was of 
the depressing character which inevitably springs from the 
presence of a number of former Academy favourites, and of minor 
Barbizon pictures. The Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port Sunlight 
scored heavily in the contest for the higher-priced lots, securing 
Holman Hunt’s ‘ Scapegoat’ at £4,830, Herkomer’s ‘ Last 
Muster’ at £2,490, Cecil G. Lawson’s ‘ Valley of Doon’ at 
£1,267 10s., and Fred Walker’s finished study in water-colours 
for ‘ The Wayfarers’ at £672. Considering the general trend 
of prices at this sale, an exquisite riverscape by Mr. Wilson 
Steer, painted in 1900, must be held to have been extraordinarily 


cheap at 175 guineas. 
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Business Outlook 
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The 


June 28, 1923. 


N idle and unprofitable week, with nothing hap- 
A pening to cheer anybody up, has left us wonder- 

ing whether the wet blanket of politics is ever 
going to be removed from business. Sir Robert 
Kindersley, talking on Tuesday to the Hudson’s Bay 
shareholders, said very truly that wherever one looks 
to-day, except in the United States, which is to a 
certain extent a law unto itself, with its natural 
resources and huge population, ‘‘ you find industry of 
every character struggling with the adjustments of a 
situation brought about by the colossal upheaval of the 
war.”’ These adjustments are proceeding slowly and 
extremely painfully, and our debt settlement with 
America and the recent adjustment of Austrian 
finance are evidence of this progress, but ‘‘ the situa- 
tion as a whole must and will remain critical until the 
reparations problem, and more especially the Ruhr 
situation, finds a_ satisfactory solution. No one 
country can entirely escape from the consequences of 
the deplorable failure of the Allies and Germany to 
come to an understanding.’’ In the meantime a tele- 
gram in Thursday’s Times from its Berlin correspon- 
dent, says that ‘‘ in the last resort the problem of the 
Ruhr, and with the duration of passive resistance, will 
prove to be one of finance.”’ 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE 

In preparation for heavy withdrawals at the end of 
the week, as usual at the turn of the half year, large 
sums have been borrowed from the Bank of England; 
money for a week has commanded 24 per cent. gener- 
ally and sometimes 3 per cent., but loans over the night 
have been very freely offered. Discount rates were 
distinctly firm; bills were scarce but buyers were still 
scarcer, and with money dearer in New York and the 
American exchange money against us, apprehen- 
sions were again audible concerning possible measures 
here for raising the level of rates. Foreign exchanges 
were not a cheerful sight. Berlin was once more 
demoralized and France, Brussels and Italy yielded to 
the general anxiety and suspense, while New York 
gave lower prices for sterling. A sharp recovery in 
Warsaw, on its nominal price of last week, was noted. 


THE LEVY ON CAPITAL 

In his concluding Newmarch lecture at University 
College on Wednesday Sir Josiah Stamp dealt with 
the very complex administrative problems raised by 
taxes based on capital valuations where the amount 
was too large to be met outright out of annual 
income. In that case either part of the capital must 
be given up or pledged or the taxes must be paid in 
instalments. ‘‘ The pledging and instalments were 
postponements over a period, and over that period the 
whole of the circumstances upon which the payment 
was being based might be giving the lie to the original 


foresight.’’ (We quote the Financial Times report.) 
The question then arose whether when the valuation 
itself was belied, one need admit a claim even in the 
extreme instance for any revision of the payment which 
was being made. If so, what were the circumstances 
in which such a revision would have to be undertaken? 
Also, if one were prepared to revise an assessment 
five years later of a case which was being paid in 
instalments, was it equitable to ignore the case of the 
assessment where the debt was paid outright, but in 
which had it been paid by instalments the claim for 
adjustment would certainly have arisen? Certainly, 
Sir Josiah demonstrated that the successful working 
of a levy on capital would require almost superhuman 
ingenuity on the part of the taxing officials. His 
most damaging criticism, however, was the one which 
was referred to in the SaturpAay REviEw of June 2, 
in which he indicated that the effect of a £3,000 million 
levy would be a gross saving in expenditure of a little 
over £142 millions and a loss of revenue of between 


490 and £08 millions. 


MR. SNOWDEN’S DOCTRINE 


In the meantime Mr. Philip Snowden, in the course 
of his interesting series of articles appearing in the 
Morning Post on ‘If Labour Rules,’ says with 
regard to the Capital Levy that it is a proposal to meet 
an unparalleled situation. ‘‘ It could not be justified 
except for the purpose of debt reduction. It would 
be most unwise to jmpose a Capital Levy for ordinary 
revenue purposes, It is a thing which would only be 
done once. If it were feared that it might be repeated 
commercial enterprise and saving would be dis- 
astrously affected.’’ This, of course, is one of the 
strong points in the case that is put against the 
Capital Levy by its opponents. It is some satisfaction 
to see that it is clearly recognized by Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, but since it seems obvious that if a Capital Levy 
were once made it would be impossible to prevent the 
fear that it would happen again one might suppose 
that by admitting this argument Mr. Snowden had 
admitted the case against the Levy. He proceeds, 
however, to say that ‘‘ the Labour Party advocates a 
Capital Levy for debt reduction because jt is convinced 
that, on the whole, it would be beneficial to the 
country. If, of course, the commercial class and those 
who have to contribute the Capital Levy will not have 
it, but prefer to go on paying a high income tax with- 
out any hope of any substantial reduction, they must 
bear it, and a Labour Government would have to look 
in other directions than the Capital Levy for revenue 
to enable the food taxes to be removed, the income 
tax on moderate incomes to be reduced and to fin- 
ance schemes of social reform.’’ But the suggestion 
that the Capital Levy is to provide revenue for this 
purpose js surely inconsistent with Mr. Snowden’s 
doctrine that it could not be justified except for the 
purpose of debt reduction. 


THE GRAND TRUNK CASE 


A statement has been issued on behalf of the Grand 
Trunk Railway shareholders concerning the Canadian 
Government’s reply to the Memorial lately put before 
it in support of the shareholders’ claim. Its most effec- 
tive sentence is the one which points out that ‘ the 
reply makes no reference whatever to war and to war 
conditions, which, it is contended by the Committee, 
and it seems undeniable, put an intolerable strain on the 
company—a strain which it was in the power of the 
Government to alleviate through according the pro- 
portionate raising of rates, as was done in other coun- 
tries.” With regard to the manipulation of accounts 
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the statement says that ‘‘ the board as such was not 
represented by counsel before the arbitration, and was 
therefore not in a position to reply to the statements 
made. The figures on the strength of which dividends 
were declared were those submitted to them by the 
responsible officers of the company and certified by the 
auditors. In cases of doubt the legal advisers of the 
company were consulted.” 


MR, TAFT’S STATEMENT 


lt will be remembered that Mr. Taft, who alone 
among the arbitrators decided in favour of the Trunk 
shareholders, referred to ‘‘ certain indefensible acts of 
its London management,” and described them later in 
seme detail. ‘‘ It appears,” he said, ‘‘ without dispute 
that from 1912 until 1920, the London management 
exercised a discretion to understate operating revenues 
and to understate operating expenses with a view to 
making the published statements of the earnings and 
expenses of the railway different from that which a true 
transcript of the books would have disclosed. In doing 
this they made use of a so-called audit office account 
which they charged and credited with sums to accom- 
plish their purpose. They directed these charges and 
credits by cable messages to Mr. Chamberlin and the 
officer in charge of accounts.’’ There can be no doubt 
that these utterances of Mr. Taft’s have had a good 
deal of effect in Canada. 


THE SWISS MONEY MARKET 


A correspondent writes :—As there has been of late a 
certain amount of discussion on the fringes of Lombard 
Street, as to the possibility of dearer money rates in 
the near future, it may be of interest to point out that 
Swiss investors appear to entertain similar views on 
monetary prospects; they evidently believe that the 
margin existing, at present, between the rates of 
discount ruling in those European centres, where funds 
are abundant, and the New York money rate is likely 
to become narrower, and they have acted accordingly. 
Consequently, the first-class Swiss investment securi- 
ties, such as Federal Railway Bonds, have been under 
some selling pressure of late, while a good deal of 
money has gone into American securities. Their 
bankers seem to have been recommending these 
exchanges. With the exception of a stiffening in the 
private discount rate, which, as on our side, has risen 
during the last few months from say, 1} per cent. to 
2} per cent., nothing seems to substantiate as yet these 
fears of dearer money, and short loans rates range 
from 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. But the capital exports 
to the United States coupled with the dollar purchases 
made on the Swiss market for Eastern, and probably 
Central European account, have certainly affected the 
foreign exchange rates. The Berne dollar quotation 
moves near 5.564, at present, which represents 7} per 
cent. discount against the franc, whilst during the past 
twelve months it had kept quite close to the parity 
level of 5.18}. Similarly the £ rate has crossed the 
parity of 25.224 francs, and stands now at 25.874, as 
compared with 23.33 this time last year. In other respects 
also the Swiss currency has lost some of its former 
lustre, as during the last twelve months the circulation 
has gone up by roughly 100 million to 833 million 
francs, while the proportion of the metallic cover to the 
note issue has experienced a contemporaneous fall from 
about 884 per cent. to 76.76 per cent. A certain por- 
tion of this additional circulation, no doubt, is being 
hoarded in one or the other of the neighbouring 
countries, but the internal requirements have also to 
some extent been enhanced by the diminished pur- 
chasing power of the medium of circulation. 


A CURIOUS OFFER 

A lady sends us a letter on paper adorned with a 
coronet and the legend ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. Lord Haldon,”’ 
which she has received with a document headed ‘‘ For- 
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tunes in Oil Leases.’’ The letter, very American in it 
phrasing and signed ‘‘ Haldon,” offers to the public 
an excellent speculative investment Pronounced 
prominent solicitors and others to be par excel. 
lence.” The proposition is explained as follows -— 
‘‘ A substantial independent oil company in Tenad 
U.S.A., who will handle the operating, purchased the 
rights on five thousand acres of oil land in Brewster 
County, in the heart of the great oil belt, and pro- 
nounced by U.S. Government geologists to be in the 
direct line of tremendous oil pools. In order to assist 
in financing the drilling, the Corfpany conceived the 
idea of disposing of the rights on three thousand acres 
thus the drilling would make the entire tract equally 
valuable, so that for a paltry sum each one has a 
chance to make a fortune, or at least a large sum.” 
Recipients of the letter are offered for the sum of 
43 38. the sole oil and mineral rights over one in- 
dividual acre of this area “‘ for a term of five years, or 
as long thereafter as Oil is produced in paying quanti. 
ties. . . .”. Even the most unsophisticated of them 
however, ought to want to know who those prominent 
solicitors are, and what sort of geologists really talk 
about ‘‘ tremendous oil pools.” 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended June 23, Revenue exceeded 
Expenditure by £64 millions, heavy payments of 
War Debt interest having ceased and the large 
yield of over £10 millions from Customs and 
Excise. Treasury Bills were £} million higher, but 
43 millions of Bank of England advances were repaid 
and Departmental advances reduced by £4% millions, 
the Floating Debt being thus £7 millions lower on the 
week. 


EMPIRE TRADE AND WORLD TRADE 


By Hartley WITHERS 


FIRST interim report on the subject of Inter- 
A Imperial Trade has been presented by a com- 

mittee of the Federation of British Industries 
and adopted by its Grand Council, and though it does 
not pretend to cover every aspect of the question, is 
now published in view of the preparations being made 
for the Imperial Economic Conference. After laying 
stress on the obvious advantages in the interests of the 
Empire as a whole, and of every section of it of the 
development of Inter-Imperial Trade, the Committee 
admits that so far as the question of increasing the 
export trade of the United Kingdom to the Empire is 
concerned, this country possesses several advantages, 
such as the natural desire of people of our own race 
to purchase British goods, the tariff preferences which 
we enjoy to a greater or lesser extent, and the simi- 
larity of language and business procedure. At the 
same time the Federation feels that too much reliance 
should not be placed upon these advantages, that in 
the long run the volume of trade must depend more 
upon economic factors and upon the law of supply and 
demand than upon any sentimental or racial affinity, 
and that unless the process is continued by which 
during the last century the Dominions were peopled by 
men of our own race and their resources were largely 
developed by British capital and enterprise, we may be 
in danger of seeing a substantial decrease in the natural 
advantages that we enjoy to-day. 

Referring to a tendency in certain quarters to assume 
that the economic difficulties of this country can be 
entirely solved by the development of Empire trade, 
the Committee quotes the curious fact that the percen- 
tage of our 1922 exports to the various chief divisions 
of the world has shown astonishingly little variation 
as compared with those of our pre-war exports to the 
same divisions when the 1922 volume of exports 1s 
converted to 1913 values. As the Committee puts it, 
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“ the total of our export trade for the whole world is 
68.9 per cent. of our pre-war total. The total of our 
exports to the Empire is 70 ‘per cent. of our pre-war 
total, and the total of our exports to all foreign coun- 
tries is 68.2 per cent. of our pre-war total. Thus it 
will be seen that the relation of our Empire trade to 
the rest of our foreign trade has remained practically 
constant, and that we have lost no more ground in the 
rest of the world taken as a whole than we have in the 
Empire.”’ 

This certainly is a most astonishing thing in view 
of the very great changes that might have been ex- 

ted as the result of the war on the productive and 
consumptive power of different parts of the world and 
the great shifting in wealth that has been its conse- 
quence. The figures are certainly disappointing to 
those who desire to see Inter-Imperial commercial acti- 
vities increase, since it might have been expected that 
the considerable profits alleged to have been made by 
most of the Dominions out of the war would have 
tended to a keener demand on their part for our goods. 
The Federation, however, considers that the long- 
established trade routes, banking facilities, agency 
and merchanting arrangements have a great influence 
upon the proportion of trade done with any of the chief 
divisions of the world, and that if this be the explana- 
tion it will be all the more difficult to devise means by 
which trade between the United Kingdom and the 
Empire can be artificially fostered, except as a very 
gradual process. The Federation has no doubt that it 
is possible to do this, but thinks it unfortunately 
inevitable that a long time will be necessary before the 
results desired are achieved. 

After making suggestions that Imperial economic 
conferences should meet as often as practicable and 
that subsidiary conferences should be held at regular 
intervals, for the discussion of points of detail and that 
a small and permanent secretariat should be created 
representing both the Mother Country and _ the 
Dominions and be charged with the duty of following 
up the results of one conference and preparing for the 
labours of the next, the Committee proceeds to lay 
down three points of principle. Firstly, that the re- 
sources of the various parts of the Empire should be 
developed to the maximum and that British settlers, 
British capital and British enterprise in Imperial 
development are essential. Secondly, that though it 
is doubtless desirable that the production of raw 
material should be encouraged to the utmost, the 
Dominions cannot be expected to limit their develop- 
ments to this field, and that United Kingdom interests 
should be prepared to help the Dominions in the 
development of their industrial as well as raw material 
undertakings. The third point of prime importance is 
the question as to how markets are to be found for the 
increased production, both agricultural and industrial, 
which is desired, and here the Federation finds itself 
driven to the conclusion that the full development of 
Inter-Imperial trade largely depends upon the restora- 
tion of normal conditions in other parts of the world, 
which in the past have been large purchasers from the 
Dominions, and will not provide the necessary outlet 
for Dominion goods if chaos continues to run over 
wide tracts of Europe. ‘‘ It is necessary to realize 
that the Empire cannot be taken as a separate entity 
or self-contained unit, and that the facts must be 
borne in mind that trade is internationally interdepen- 
dent, and that until Europe has made some progress 
towards recovery the volume of Inter-Imperial trade 
cannot be expected to grow as rapidly as we should 
desire.’’ 

In other words, it is recognized and clearly stated 
by the Federation of British Industries that Inter-Im- 
perial trade is only possible on a greatly expanded 
scale if world trade expands likewise. The Empire 
cannot be taken as a separate entity or self-contained 
unit, as it most truly observes, and any attempt to 
do so will only react upon the Empire by restricting 
its trade from a mistaken attempt at expanding it at 


the expense of the foreigner. This is especially true 
when we remember that in several passages of its 
report the Committee lays very strong stress on the 
importance of the provision of further capital. It 
states that the Federation realizes the difficulties of this 
problem, and the fact that owing to the war it is 
difficult for this country to provide capital, even for its 
own industries, but considers it necessary to face 
the fact that if Empire settlement is to be encouraged, 
and if the purchasing power of the Empire is to be 
increased, British capital must flow steadily towards 
the Empire markets. But British capital can hardly 
be expected to flow freely in any direction if its non- 
Imperial connexions are yielding it little or no profit. 
The Committee then proceeds to draw attention to a 
point which has been greatly discussed during the last 
few years, namely, the manner in which the proceeds 
of Dominion loans in this country have been spent. 
The Federation does not consider it possible to lay 
down that when the English Money Market takes up 
a Dominion loan for development the proceeds of that 
loan should in every case be definitely earmarked for 
the purchase of British goods, but it does consider 
it reasonable to ask those Dominions which in the 
past have availed themselves so freely of the facilities 
of the London Money Market to do their utmost to 
relieve the difficulties of the United Kingdom by using 
the proceeds of loans wherever possible for the pur- 
chase of goods produced in this country; ‘‘ it is only 
by so doing that the financial resources of this country 
will remain strong enough to satisfy their requirements 
in the future.’’ 

This is an jnstructive example of the tangle in which 
the clearest reasoning ties itself up when it begins to 
advocate restrictions on trade as benefiting the trade 
of anybody. Surely, in view of the interdependence 
of world trade on which the Federation, as quoted 
above, has laid such judicious stress, if the Dominions 
spend loan money raised here on the goods produced 
in the impoverished countries of Europe that process 
will tend to restore the buying power of those im- 
poverished countries, and so to bring about that general 
prosperity upon which this country as the great world 
trader depends more than any other. 

We find similar entanglements when the Committee 
goes on to discuss the question of competition in the 
Dominions which goods made in this country encounter 
from goods made in countries whose currencies have 
depreciated, or whose cost of production may be lower 
than in Britain. The Federation urges the desira- 
bility of discussing with various Dominion Govern- 
ments at the Imperial Economic Conference the ques- 
tion how far it is possible to put into operation 
throughout the Empire legislation on the lines of that 
passed by Australia and New Zealand, and how far it 
is possible to ensure that this legislation, if passed, 
should become fully operative in as many cases as 
possible. And yet it must be very obvious that if all 
the countries of the world are going to put up tariff 
walls which are at all efficient against countries whose 
currencies are depreciated, the only method by which 
these countries can jmprove the value of their curren- 
cies is taken from them and world-wide recovery, 
which the Federation has shown to be only real salva- 
tion, is indefinitely put back. With regard to measures 
to be taken against countries with a lower cost of 
production, one is surely entitled to ask on what the 
low cost is supposed to be based. If it is due to low 
wages and sweated labour it seems extremely unlikely 
under modern conditions to endure. It it js due to 
better organization and more up-to-date management, 
it seems hardly fair to ask the Dominions that they 
should pamper and pauperize British industry by re- 
warding inefficiency in its case by paying higher prices 
for its goods. Surely the right conclusion from all 
this tangle of jnconsistency is that we should sim- 
plify rather than complicate, and ask governments to 
get out of the way and ijeave trade to work out its 
salvation, free from red tape and politics. 
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THE MEXICAN EAGLE’S CAT 


ITTLE over a year ago—barely 14 months, to be 

precise—investors, London and provincial, rushed 

for the chance of subscribing £7,175,000 for 
7 million 7 per cent. First Preference shares of the 
Mexican Eagle Oil Company on an “ offer for sale ”’ 
prospectus, wherein the official information was con- 
fined to a letter from the President of the Company, 
which, as is well known, and was clearly shown, is a 
Mexican registered concern, not one of whose directors 
was resident in Great Britain or in the British Empire. 
Purchasers of these shares, as well as the Ordinary 
shareholders, may well be surprised—astounded would 
perhaps be the better word—to have a report presented 
to them, covering a year closing only 7 months 
after the date of the “‘ offer for sale ’’ prospectus, and 
showing for that period, as well as for the preceding 
6 months, an alarming decline in production as well 
as in earnings. 

The report now states: ‘‘ The production of crude 
oil and the amounts of crude oil purchased by the 
Company for the last three fiscal periods have been as 
follows : 


Production. ‘Purchases. 
barrels. barrels. 
(a) Year to June 30, 1921 ... ... 38,298,729 Nil. 
(b) 6 months to Dec. 31, 1921 . 10,449,920 4,303,942 
(c) Year to Dec. 31, 1922 12,390,429 5,418,910 


This compares with the prospectus statement show- 
ing ‘* production ’’ rising without a break from 
16,169,415 barrels to 32,338,299 barrels in the six 
calendar years 1916-1921. Then it was stated that 
the production for the year 1922 ‘‘ will show a con- 
siderable reduction on that of the previous year,’’ but 
the reason given for this was the purchase by the Com- 
pany of 6,000,000 barrels ‘‘ from competitive pro- 
ducers,’’ and the fact that another concern was 
‘‘ returning to the Company 4,500,000 barrels previ- 
ously borrowed.’’ The point is that when this 
statement was written the Company’s officials must 
have known the production of the fiscal periods of 
12 months to June, 1921, and 6 months to December 31, 
1921. Why, one wonders, were the figures for the 
calendar years to December, 1921, given instead, and 
why was it not stated whether the ‘* production ’’ was 
refinery output or crude oil production? That it is 
necessary to make this distinction becomes apparent 
when one remembers that the ‘‘ semi-annual ’’ report 
which was issued on June 24, 1922, to cover the 
6 months to December 31, 1921, gave the amount of 
‘* oil deliveries ’’ from the various terminals for the 
period, total 13,333,500 barrels. 

The ‘‘ offer for sale ’’ prospectus gave figures of the 
Company’s earnings for the four fiscal years to 
June 30, 1921 (then 10 months old), showing a 
tremendous increase, and it was stated that the profits 
of the 6 months to December 31, 1921 (4 months 
before the prospectus), ‘‘ are not yet fully ascertained, 
but will be considerably less than those of the corres- 
ponding previous period, due to the depressed trade 
conditions which have prevailed and still exist all over 
the world, resulting in lower prices having been 
obtained for the Company’s products and to a decrease 
in the demand for such products.”’ 

The figures now published enable the position to be 
appreciated : 


Year to Gross Earnings. 
June 30, $ 

1918 tes 28,235,441 


June rgag 


ec. 31, 1921 ... 
eee eee 26,818,399 


The line separates the figures of gross earnj 
published in the prospectus of last year from pd 
figures published since. 

The dividends to be paid for 1922, in addition to the 
7 per cent. on the First Preference, are only 8 
cent. on the Participating Preference and Ordingey 
shares, against 30 per cent. for 1921. Qn the 
announcement, the 7 per cent. First Preference shares 
declined to 15s. 6d., a discount of nearly 25 per cent 
on the ‘‘ offer for sale ’’ price and the Ordinary shares 
to 21s. 3d. In 1921 £5 was considered a low rice 
for the latter, and in the boom of 1920 nearly £10 per 
share was recorded on present amount in issue. These 
prices, however, were before the serious encroachment 
of salt water into many Mexican wells caused their 
exhaustion. In Mexico it was openly said over a year 
ago that the Eagle management had been caught 
napping owing to their refusal to recognize the 
fundamental character of the phenomenon, the ill-effects 
of which the American oil expert, Ralph Arnold, so 
accurately predicted early in 1921. The market 
operators here who, with information from connexions 
in Mexico, have known the true position, can tell a 
pretty tale of steadily mounting profits on persistent 
bear sales. The cat is out of the bag. 

As to the future, obviously correct anticipation is 
impossible. One can only record that the financial 
position seems immensely strong, assuming the item in 
the balance sheet ‘‘ Debtors (including allied Com- 
panies) and debit balances (less Reserve for doubtful 
items) and cash,’’ g1 million dollars, is liquid. The 
Company’s possible oil-bearing lands are of huge 
extent, but the finding of new big fields to replace the 
growing exhaustion of the old, is naturally a matter of 
time, like looking for a needle in a haystack. The 
Preference shares should not be bought except as a 
pure speculation and the ordinary shares are nothing 
more than a gamble, with the ‘‘ odds ”’ now probably 
in favour of a profitable outcome. 

The dénouement of the Mexican Eagle has sympa- 
thetically affected the market in other oil shares—also 
once regarded as of the ‘‘ investment ’”’ class. But 
shareholders and investors should not forget that a 
one-undertaking company is very different from a com- 
bine. Royal Dutch and Shell belong to the latter 
category and moreover the Shell is interested to a very 
large extent in trading in oil. On the report, recently 
issued, the shares, now fallen to about 33, appear to 
be worth looking at. The dividend for 1922, true, is 
reduced to 22} per cent. tax free, but this rate is equal 
to nearly 6 per cent. net yield on the present price. 
The profits show a decline of 13 per cent. on 1921 and 
35 per cent. on 1920, but—and few industrial com- 
panies can boast as much—the balance sheet shows 
nearly £13,000,000 invested in British and Colonial 
Government securities. Any definite improvement in 
general trade conditions will be quickly reflected in the 
Company’s earnings, apart altogether from the grow- 
ing oil production from recently developed areas in 
California and Venezuela. H. R. W. 


New Issues 


Tokyo Electric Light Co. (Incorporated under the 
Laws of Japan.) Share Capital (Issued), Yen 
258,000,000 (£25,800,000), of which £19,377,000 has 
been paid up. Offer for sale at 94 of £3,000,000 
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cent. Sterling Bonds, part of an authorized 
oq f £6,000,000. The Bonds will be a direct and 
ditional obligation of the Company, which has 
rtaken that it will not give any further charge on 

any portion of its properties so long as any part of the 
ede Debentures or other forms of Securities to an 
ymount exceeding one-half of the total Share Capital 
‘gued at any one time. Principal and interest will be 
ble in London in pounds sterling free from all 
taxes, tax charges or assessments under any present or 
future laws of Japan. The Company has also under- 
taken to apply £75,000 per annum, beginning with the 
year 1929, in redemption of Bonds by purchase or draw- 
ings; any Bonds not previously redeemed will be re- 
paid in June, 1948. The business has shown great 
sion and the bonds, which were quickly taken, 

are very amply covered on the basis of current 


earning’s. 


Skoda Works. Incorporated under the laws of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Share capital, equivalent to about 
£4t millions. An issue is expected shortly of £1 million 

of £2 millions authorized) 8 per cent. First Mort- 
e Sterling Debentures, to be offered at 92. The 
other half can only be issued with the consent of the 
holders of the Debentures about to be issued. The 
Debentures will be redeemed at par on or before July, 
1948. The prospectus is expected to show a very 
large margin of security apart from the plant designed 
for the manufacture of big guns, and the issue is one 
in which high interest and otherwise attractive terms 
are offset by political uncertainties. 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday morning. 


ITH the end of the first half of the year, we can 
Wee round and see how we stand as a result 

of the six months’ trading. Stock Exchange 
men, like farmers, are not noted for boasting about the 
profits which they make, but I think that the majority 
of men in the House will admit that they have very 
little quarrel with January-June, 1923. The House 
began to get busy last October and November, when 
the gilt-edged market offered opportunities, not only for 
investment but for a good deal of profitable speculation. 
To the lay mind, it may savour of sacrilege to make 
money by speculation in the War Loan and Conversion 
stock, but there were a good many people who bought 
lines of both, in addition to the various scrip stocks 
which came out from time to time, and who have made 
money out of the ventures. 

Some are rather disappointed that the War Loan 
should have hung fire as it has done. They did not 
allow for the public’s disinclination to buy a stock, 
which, according to present anticipation, will be repaid 
at 100 in 1929. Not repaid in cash, of course, but 
through the substitution of some lower-interest stock 
dered in a manner which will virtually compel 
acquiescence to new terms on the part of those who at 
present hold the War Loan. This is the reason why 
the price does not stand nearer 105 than 100. In spite 
of the drawback which this possibility of early redemp- 
tion presents, I, for one, can see no cheaper stock in all 
our investment markets than these 5 per cents., from 
the interest on which the Income Tax is not deducted 
It seems to me a first-rate purchase, though 
oe readily agrees that for trustees who do not want to 
be bothered with a possible change of income in six 
years’ time, there are advantages to be gained by the 
purchase of longer-dated issues. 

Reparations, Income Tax, window-dressing, New 
York failures, stale bulls, new issues—in these prosaic 
lactors reside the reasons for what people are pleased 
0 call the dullness of Stock Exchange markets at the 
moment. Certes, business is very much quieter than it 
was. Even brokers can leave their offices before six 
Uelock these nights; and the jobber’s clerk goes blithely 


Bonds remain outstanding, nor will it issue, 


off to cricket, tennis, or the river soon after five. - In 
June ’twas ever thus, winter or no winter and, talking 
candidly amongst ourselves, we are agreed that there 
is not much prospect of general animation in the 
markets until the holiday season is over. 

The effect of the unseasonable weather conditions 
cannot fail to make themselves felt in the next reports 
of a good many industrial companies which depend 
more or less upon the climate. For example, shares in 
the stores companies, and in those which are associated 
with sports-gear, clothing of all kinds, luxury trades 
and other such which really depend a good deal for their 
summer profits on bright weather, are bound to feel the 
effects of June’s cold shoulder and lack of sunshine. 
Our clients recognize this and are discriminating nicely 
between industrials that are subject to weather vagaries, 
and those that are not. 

The electricity supply companies are doing a fine busi- 
ness; basking in what one of the managing directors 
called, the other day, this second winter, and holders of 
all the good-class London electric shares car. possess 
them and their souls in something better than patience ; 
to wit, the faith that this present year will provide 
bumper profits that shall exceed even those of the extra- 
ordinarily prosperous period which ended with 1922. 
One can’ buy sound electric lighting shares, South Lon- 
don, County Ordinary, Bromptons, Chelseas, Charing 
Cross, to pay an average of about 5} per cent. on the 
money, and one is likely to do well out of such 
purchases. 

Another part of the industrial market which holds out 
temptation just now is that for cable stocks and shares. 
Eastern Telegraph, Eastern Extensions, Westerns and 
Globe Ordinary are gently sagging. Difficult to buy in 
the ordinary way, they can now be picked up at prices 
that offer about 54 per cent. on the money free of tax. 
The market is disposed to attribute the comparative 
dullness of the stocks to fresh fears of wireless competi- 
tion, though, if there be anything in this reason, then 
there is also something paradoxical in the fact that 
Marconis have been weak, falling at one time this week 
to 43s. 9od., before recovery to 46s. occurred. 
The dividend on, Marconis is due, by the way, 
next month, and, while the Company is probably 
doing better now than ever before, I would not 
mind adventuring a shrewd guess that the final 
dividend will be 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for 
the vear, and so offering at the present price a yield of 
63 per cent. on the money. They say that the wireless 
boom is subsiding. This is probable enough, consider- 
ing that it is more a winter than a summer entertain- 
ment, but the scope for development is so obviously 
wide that it seems only reasonable to assume a constant 
expansion in the development of what, after all, is no 
longer a mere amusement. 

Everyone wants to know what is ‘‘ up ” in Chartered. 
The shares changed hands at 12s. 6d. on Tuesday, and 
the price is now 13s. 44d. Market explanation of the 
buying is simply that the day is close at hand when the 
Government will come to definite terms with the Com- 
pany. And with Chartered down to 12s. 6d. it does not 
take much buying to put up the price a shilling or so. 
An operation which demanded more skill was that 
which, within the last few days, disposed of 10,000 
shares in a familiar gold-producing company, and for 
account of American interests, without causing a ripple 
in the price. That appeals to us as being what we 
call clever dealing. 

Janus 


Reviews 
STABILIZATION EXPANDED. 
Stabilization: An Economic Policy for Producers 


and Consumers. By E. M. H. Lloyd. Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 
HIS book takes us a long step farther than the 


resolutions of the Genoa Conference, with regard 
to stabilization of the value of gold, through control 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONBY (in millions) 
Latest 


European Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 
Austria Kr. 4,860,726 73,391 — 649,916 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,727 269 17 6,228 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) 101 154 we 103 113 
Britain (State) 287 } 295 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,779 68t 884 3,801 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,112 950t 475 9,838 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 228t 5 442 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704t+ — 700 
Finland Mk. 1,447 43 752 1,373 1,341 
France Fr. 36,622 5,537 — 36,039 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 9,309,565 757 — 169,212 68,805 
other Mk. 2,194,993 10,605 12,349 
Greece Dr. 3,966 —1,512—— 1,708 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 919 591t+ — 1,011 1,072 
Hungary Kr. 122,116 ? _ ,600 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 19,054 1,413t 18° 13,361 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,556 63 271 4,809 3,344 
Norway Kr. 398 147 16 385 492 
Poland Mk. 2,455,523 42 41 300,101 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9 88 815 611 
Roumania Lei 15,845 542 _ 14,143 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,114 3,526 53* 4,145 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 527 273 77 585 760 
Switzerland Fr. 833 537 7389 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 28 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) 173 71 152 249 
Canada (State) §$ 269 165 - 233 312 
Egypt 4E 29 28 37 
India Rs 1,741 24 _ 1,760 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,062 1,275+ — 1,332 1, 
New Zealand S 8 st — 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. §$ 2,222 3,129 — 2,124 3,344 
tTotal cash. ° Foreign Bills 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
June 23, ’23, June 16, '23. June 24, ’22. 


Total dead weight ......... 7,798,904 7,805,515 7,656,671 
Owed abroad 1,155,652 1,155,652 4,078,832 
Treasury Biils ........... 609,5540 608,815 810,600 
Bank of England Advances _ 3,000 _ 

Departmental 205,760 210,510 156,640 


The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions, On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which £135} millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1928, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 


June 23, ’'23. June 16, ’23. June 24, a 
Total Revenue from Ap. 1 174,951 158,776 177,679 
» Expenditure ,, ,, 197,855 188,291 180,578 
Surplus or Deficit ......... —22,904 —29,515 —2,899 
Customs and Excise ...... 445 55,220 64,682 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 2,141 2,041 1,587 
Property and Income Tax 39,663 —_} 53.553 
Super Taw 13,720 12,880 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 1,920 10,930 15,701 
Corporation Profits Tax 4,990 4, 3,637 
Stamps ......... 4,250 3,900 3,122 
10,600 9,800 11,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 13,462 12,300 12,056 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
June 23, June 21, ’23. June 29, '22. 
& St 
Public Deposits ............ 13,969 16,982 16,348 
Other 114,072 105,255 115,087 
128,041 122,237 131,435 
Government Securities .. 42,974 45,359 49,221 
Other 80,682 71,177 75,725 
123,656 116,536 124,946 
125,103 123,740 123,048 
Do. less notes in cur- 
rency reserve ... 102,653 101,290 103,398 
Coin and Bullion _......... 127,620 127,537 128,947 
22,267 23,547 24,349 
17.2% 19.2% 18.5% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 


June 28, °3. June 21, ’23. June 29, ’22. 

Total outstanding ......... 286,503 286,548 295,374 
Called in but not cancld. 1,470 1,473 1,600 
Gold backing 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,650 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 235,583 235,625 245,624 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
June June June 28, "22, 


Metropolitan 26,676 
47,819 56,666 1875 
Total 617,012 713,273 an 


Year to date ... 
Do, (Country) 


956,422 1,401,393 


a Apr., 23. 
Coin, notes, balances with May, 
Bank of England, etc.... 192,563 195,768 a, 
nates 1,650,338 1,648,812 1,790,098 
Acceptances 77,720 78,242 57,369 
265,137 252,244 
343,982 346,430 
MONBY RATES June 28, ’23. June 21, '23 June 29, "29, 
3 3 
+" Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 2. 2-2 
6 Months’ Bank Bills... 
Weekly Loans ............... 23 


FORBIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
June 28, ’23. June 21, '23. June 29, "29, 
4.60 4 


New York, $ to £ ...... + 4 395 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.604§ 4.624 4.39} 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.71} 4.723 4.48} 
25d. 25d. 264d, 
B. Aires, d. to ......... 4149d. 42d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 54d. Tid. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ J 35.20 
Montevideo, d. to $ 43d 
Lima, per Peru, 4 
Paris, fres. to ... 52.90 
Do., 1 month forward . . 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 695,000 585,000 1,625 
Brussels, frcs. to & ...... 87.75 86.85 55.65 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.73} 11.78 11.48 
Switzerland, frcs. to £ ... 25.85 25.71 23.21 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.36 17.42 172 
Christiania, kr. to £ ..... 27.55 27.27 26.65 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 25.95 25.75 20.62 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 167 1675 193 
Italy, lire t0 1023 101 944 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 31.27 31.12 28.32 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 155 140 147 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 2 11/32d. 23d. 34d. 
Vienna, kr. to & ........000 327,000 327,000 84,000 
1543 1544 230 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 40,000 40,000 4,350 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 885 920 720 
Belgrade, dinars to £...... 410 395 335 
Sofia, leva to £ 420 350 675 
Warsaw, marks to £ ...... 480,000 575,000t 20,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 715 695 730 
piastres to & 97} 97} 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d. to rupee } 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 273d. 272d. 31}d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 37d. 38d. 424d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ....,.... 283d. 283d. 274d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 254d. 25 15/382d. 26 rgd. 
+ Offered, +Nom. *Sellers. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End May, End Apr., 


Membership 1923. 1923. . 

Reporting Unions .......... 1,176,052 1,181,019 1,393,452 
Unemployed 133,243 133,637 227,838 
11.3 11.3 16.4 


On June 18 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed 4 
total of 1,200,600 unemployed—a decrease of 285,278 compared 
with January 1. 


COAL OUTPUT 

Week ending June 16, June 9, June 2, June 17, 
1923. 1923. 923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 


5,651,100 5,654,300 5,727,000 4,350,200 
Yr. to date 130,801,900 124,150,800 118,496,500 110,859,800 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 

1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 

May Apr., Mar., May. 

tons tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 714,200 652,200 633,600 407,900 

r. to date 3,111,300 2,897,100 1,744,900 1,780,100 
Steel 821,000 749,400 802,500 


Yr. to date 8,714,100 2,893,100 2,143,700 162,200 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


| MINERALS, ETC. 
MBTALS June 21, "23. June 21, °23. June 29, "22. 
89s. 6d. 89s. 3d. 2d 


go June_1923 
gp june 


EAE OB. 94s. 2d. 
ion, Sc’h pig No, 1 ton £6.5.0 £6.5.0 £4.18.6 
Sieel rails, heavy £10.0.0 £10.10.0 69.5.0 
, Standard ” £,64.8.9 £66.1.3 461.13.9 
Tin, Straits £181.0.0 £187.17.6 £151.18.9 
Lead, soft foreign £24.10.0 £%.0.0 £24.63 
Spelter #28.10.0 £28.12.6 4#27.15.0 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 81s. 3d 33s. Od. 25s. 6d. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda per ton £13.7.6 413.7.6 416.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 8s. 6d 8s. 6d 9s. 6d. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton 44.0.0 £44.0.0 £43.10.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton £19.12.6 10.0 £19.15.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £35.10.0 £35.10.0 32.0.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 2d. 1s, 2d. Is, 5d. 


Count! straights 
Flow, mill 300 Ib. 36s. Od. «36s. Gd. GA. 

» London straights ... 
ex mill .~ Ib. 40s. Od. 40s. Od. 45s. 6d. 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
— percwt. 10s, 11d. 10s. 11d. 12s. 5d. 

Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
N.Y. per bush. 125} cents. 130 cents. 129} cents. 
[ea, Indian Common Ib. Is. 5d. 1s, 5d. 1s, Od. 

TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 


American per Ib. 16.43d. 16.19d. 13.81d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F 
Sakel per Ib Pry: 
Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton .0.0 2.0.0 .0. 
est marks #27.15.0 4£36.10.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 
Greasy Merino Ib. 18d. 183d. 163d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 144d. 14}. 133d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 104d. 94d. 73d. 
Tops, 64's Ib. 60d. 61d. 56d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe _Ib. 1s. 1s. 2d. 74d. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-16!b. 
per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s, 4d. 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —five months— 
May, May, 
1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
& & & & 
89,479 88,725 449,470 402,954 
71,555 58,045 319,745 299,616 
Re-exports —.......-.000+ 11,773 8,965 52,909 46,951 
Balance of Imports . 6,151 21,715 76,816 56,387 


Expt. cotton gds., total 17,047 15,734 75,871 76,366 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 409,962 341,425 1,806,199 1,538,953 
Export woollen goods 5,159 5,070 25,346 23,537 
Export coal value ... 10, 
Do., quantity tons ... 7 
Export iron, steel .. 7 
Export machinery. ..... 4,174 3,053 20,555 23,652 
Tonnage entered 4 

ite cleared 6 


INDEX NUMBERS 

United Kingdom— May, Apr., Mar., July, May, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1914. 1922. 
Cereals and Meat .... 869, 858 824 579 1,040} 
Other Food Products 7724 752 752 353 657 


1,166} 1,199 1,178) 616, 1,079 
8183 834 840 4644 710} 
Miscellaneous .......... 785 797 797% 553 885 
4,412 4,440 4,392 2,565 4,372 
Retail (Ministry of May,  Apr., Mar., May, July, 
Labour 923. 1923 1923. 1922. 1914, 


Food, Rent, Clothing, 

169 170 174 182 182 
Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 6,770 7,158 2,054 1,674 642 1 
United States—Wholesale June 1, May 1,Apr.1, June 1, Aug. 1, 


(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 
$ $ $ $ 
All Commodities 13.3841 13.6665 13.9304 11.9039 8.7087 
FREIGHTS June 28, June 21, June 29, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) 10/0 9/9 10/0 
Marseilles 89 10/6 10/0 10/3 
Port Said a 10/6 10/6 13/0 
bay a 14/0 14/0 22/0 
Islands 9 9/9 9/9 10/0 
B. Aires va 15/0 14/0 14/0 
From 
Australia (wheat) 31/3 30/0 40/0 
B. Aires (grain) 21/3 22/6 22/6 
San Lorenzo n 22/6 23/9 24/0 
N. America os 2/6 2/6 2/9 
Bombay (general) 27/6 26/9 17/0 
Alexandria  (cotton-seed) 11/0 11/0 10/0 
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TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922. + or — 

Country Months Imports. Exports Exports. 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 — 544 
Denmark Kr. 3* — 104 
Finland Mk. 3° 879 504 — 3875 
France r. od 2,144 1,696 — 443 
tGermany Mk. 9 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 12 3,079 2,462 — £617 
Holland Fl 3* 501 294 + 207 
Spain Pstas 12 3,037 1,453 — 1,584 
Switzerland Fr. 3* 531 406 — 1235 
B. S. Africa 10 41 21 — 20 
Brazil Mrs. 962 1,843 + 381 
Canade $ 3° 225 201 oa 24 
Egypt gt 8 31 2 = 3 
Japan en. 12 1,859 1,595 — 264 
New Zealand4 8 21 31 + + 
United States$ 1lt 3,459 3,639 + 180 


+To May, 1923. *1923. 

+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
June 28, ’23. June 21, ’23. June 29, '22. 


Consols 583 588 573 
War Loan 3% ... 963 963 95 
Do. 44% 983 98 95 
Do. 1014, 101} 1004, 
Do. an 100; 1003 1013 
Funding 923 923 87} 
Victory 4% ... 93§ 944 89 
Local Loans 68} 675 65 
Conversion 33% «Cs 802 803 76-4, 
Bank of England 253 253 242 
India 33% 70} 703 653 
Argentine (86) 5% 100} 100} 100 
Belgian 8% .. 67 67 703 
Brazil (1914) |. 723 742 72 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 91 91 86 
Chinese 5% "96 94 95 
French 4%... 22 
German 3% 17/6 17/0 2% 
Italian 34% 21 21} 21 
Japanese 44% (1st) 101} 101} 1052 
Russian 8 8 12 
RAILWAYS 
Caledonian ......... 66 59} 
Great Western .........+++0+ 114 113 1023 
Ldn. Mid. & Scottish ...... 111 110 _ 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord. ... 33} 323 — 
Metropolitan 71k 72 45 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 523 54 353 
Southern Ord. ‘‘A”’ ...... 353 35 — 
Underground A” ...... 8/3 8/3 6/3 
Antofagasta ...........000-0+ 833 x D 89 66} 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 86} 773 
Do. Pacific 823 81} 503 
Canadian Pacific 1614 1624 156} 
Central Argentine 73 72} 68 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 80 81} xD — 
Leopoldina 29 314 
137} 140 128 
United of Havana ......... 733 722 65 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 26/0 26/4} 25/6 
17/6 18/0 17/9 
sind 38/6 38/6 35/0 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 99/9 97/6 77/6 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 28/0 28/9 26/6 
Brunner Mond_............ 38/6 89/6 28/3 
Burmah Oil _ 5 
67/6 67/9 61/0 
66/0 65/3 51/6 
eee 19/9 20/3 19/9 
Dennis Brothers ............ 30/0 31/3 
Dorman Long 16/0 16/6 
9/1} 9/3 
Fine Spinners _...... 47/6 48/0 
General Electric ........... ° 21/0 20/9 
Hudson’s Bay _............ xD 5th 
Imp. Tobacco ..........++0+ 70/3 67/3 x bonus 
Listers 27/0 28/6 
Marconi _.... 2 7/32 23 
Mexican Eagle ° 11/32 15/32 
Modderfontein ... ee 3 31/32 4 
P.&0O. Def. .... oF 308 317 
Royal Mail 923 94xD 
3 23/32 3} 
14/0 13/10} 
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of credit exercised by a consortium of banks of issue. 
Mr. Lloyd takes this for granted as accomplished, or 
about to be accomplished, and goes on to show that 
this will not be enough to prevent trade fluctuations 
and unemployment and that we- shall have to proceed 
—but let him put his proposals into his own words. 
** Just as under the plan of currency reorganization,”’ 
he writes, ‘* adopted at the Genoa Conference it was 
proposed to stabilize the values of gold, so under this 
plan stabilization would be applied to certain basic 
raw materials and foodstuffs, such as coal, petroleum, 
wheat, sugar, wool, cotton, rubber,-nitrates and other 
similar commodities in universal and fairly constant 
demand.’’ These things may perhaps some day be 
possible, and there can be no doubt that any reduction 
that can be secured in price fluctuations will be an 
economic benefit, as long as it does not do so at the 
expense of checking production and intolerably exas- 
perating consumers. Mr. Lloyd’s examination of the 
problem is clear, brief and interesting, and if he makes 
too little of the difficulties in the way of his scheme 
and too much of the horrors that lie ahead of us if we 
do not adopt it, these little excesses are quite pardon- 
able in view of his evident enthusiasm. He certainly 
does not shirk the difficulties, for he gives a chapter 
to them, but he attaches, perhaps, too much import- 
ance to Genoa, as when, admitting that ‘‘ the world 
has not yet acquired the international mind,’’ essential 
to international control of prices, he goes on to say that 
‘this objection applies equally to the Genoa pro- 
gramme. If when (sic) bankers and statesmen have 
endorsed the principle of regulating the value of gold 
by international co-operation, a logical extension of the 
same principle to a wider field can scarcely be dismissed 
as altogether visionary.’’ But Mr. Lloyd must surely 
know that between the endorsement at a Conference 
of a principle, the working and effects of which were 
probably quite beyond the comprehension of half of 
those who endorsed it, and its actual putting into prac- 
tice, a great chasm yawns and may never be bridged. 
In talking of the Genoa plan, he says that ‘‘ the con- 
sortium of Central Banks would form a single pool of 
gold, which would be deposited in a few centres, where 
a free gold market would be established. Let us 
assume, for the value of simplicity, that all the gold is 
deposited in London.’’ What chance is there that 
that could happen, as long as there is any risk of war? 


LABOUR ‘“ FACTS ” 


The Workers’ Register of Labour and Capital, 
1923. Prepared by the Labour Research 
Department. The Labour Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd. 5s. net. 

N their Preface to the ‘ Workers’ Register,’ Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole and Mrs. Burns state that they 
have ‘‘ aimed at bringing together in the smallest 
possible compass, not a selection from all the facts of 
interest to the workers, but a selection bearing directly 
on certain particular questions, and set out in such a 
fashion and with such explanations, as to make their 
significance perfectly clear.’” Later on, they observe 
that ‘‘ the facts indicate that capitalism, which made 
possible the industrial development of the last century, 
no longer serves as an aid, but rather as a hindrance, 
to production; and that the later phases of capitalist 
policy, together with the burdens left by the war— 
itself the outcome of capitalist policy—are leading 
inevitably to the collapse of the capitalist system.”’ 

These remarks made one plunge hastily into the book 

to see what the facts were on which the authors based 

these conclusions. They seem to be rather distorted. 

In the banking section we find a table setting out profits 

and dividends: it is clearly headed ‘‘ English hanks 

only,’’ and in it the profits are shown as having risen 
from £9,120,000 for the year 1914 to £17,399,000 for 

1920. There the table ceases, and a paragraph begins 

which says, ‘‘ According to the Statist the net profits 

of thirty-five banks of the United Kingdom amounted 
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to £24,568,000 in 1920 and £20, i 
practically double the pre-war level.”’ This concly i 
the ‘ Register ’ deduces, it will be noted by com <= 
the after-war profits of thirty-five banks of the Uni 
Kingdom with the pre-war figure of the English beaks 
only. Its figures of the English banks Only w 
evidently taken from the Economist’s banking Ki 
If it had continued its study of these figures instead it 
switching off to quite different ones, it would pot 
found that the profits were in 1921, 413,740,000 saa 
in 1922, 412,028,000. Far from being double. the 
pre-war level, banking profits were in 1921 little more 
than 50 per cent. above it. But the ‘ Workers’ 
Register,’ hugging its totally incorrect conclusion 
winds up its chapter by saying that ‘‘ thus the banks 
in theory functioning to assist trade and industry, are 
in fact saddling production with a burden, in years of 
depression, twice as great as in pre-war years of pros- 
perity.’’ Such is the mixture of statistical inaccur. 
and bad logic that is served out by the ‘ Workers’ 
Register’ and is perhaps taken as correct by a few 
of the unfortunate manual workers in whose interest 
the Labour ‘‘ Research ’’ Department is supposed to 
be run. 


Publications Received, etc. 


Cabled Reports from Branches. Anglo-South American Bank. 

Danish Foreign Office Journal and Danish Commercial Review, 
June. 

Dollar Investment Securities. National City Co. 

Economic Notes. June. National Association of Merchants and 
Manufacturers, 

Financial Review of Great Britain. By Leland Rex Robinson 
Douglas Miller and Fred A. Christoph. Trade Information 
Bulletin, No. 98. U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

Foreign Credit Facilities in the United Kingdom. By Leland 
Rex Robinson. Trade Information Bulletin, No, 99. U.S, 
Dept. of Commerce. 

Fuel Economy Review. June. 1s. The Review is an attempt 
to disseminate knowledge and information on all points con- 
cerned. 

Lloyds Bank Monthly. June. 

Monthly Circular. June 15. Bank of Liverpool and Martins. 

Monthly Commercial Letter. June. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Monthly Review of Business and Trade Conditions in South 
America. June. London and River Plate Bank. 

Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditi June 1. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 

Statistical Information. June. Sperling & Co. 

The Reorganization of Railways in Great Britain. By H. B. 
Allin Smith. Trade Information Bulletin, No. 79. U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 

Weekly Review of Foreign Exchanges. Samuel Montagu & Co. 


Company Meeting 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL Meetinc of the shareholders of the 
Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, was held on the 26th 
inst., at 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Mr. John G. B. Stone (Chairman of the Company) presided. 

The Representative of the Secretaries (Messrs. Hays, Akers, 
and Hays), having read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—I will deal first with the 
accounts, which we present to you to-day made up on the basis 
of 1s, 4d. per rupee, to which we decided to revert as the rate of 
exchange has become more or less stabilized at this figure. 

The principal item on the expenditure side of the capital account 
is in connexion with the provision of the rotary converter plant 
for the taking of bulk supply under our contract with the Supply 
Company, which necessitated writing out of the account the esti- 
mated cost of that part of the old D.C. plant (1,150 kw.) which 
has been displaced, the balance of this plant (500 kw.) being 
retained as a stand-by. The cost of the new plant installed 
during 1922 is represented by the item charged of £23,261, whilst 
the old plant written out is shown in the figure of £20,000 trans- 
ferred to depreciation account, the capital account, after crediting 
the proceeds of the issue of Second Debentures £250,000, show 
ing a credit balance of £92,020. . 

The Chairman then moved :—‘* That each of the £5 Ordinary 
shares in the capital of the company be sub-divided into five 
Ordinary shares of £1 each and that each of the £5 Preference 
shares in the capital of the company be sub-divided into five 
Preference shares of £1 each.” 3 

Mr. W. R. Elston seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, and the proceedings terminated. 
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Tranquillity 
It is in the tranquil hour that you turn 
with peculiar delight to your staunch 
friend the pipe, and it is then that 
your pouch should be filled with Three 
Nuns. Thus will you appreciate all 
that this ideal tobacco can give you. 


Fragrant and free from dust, with 
each circlet a perfect blend in itself, 
you will find it cool in smoking to 
the bottom of the bowl. For every 
mood and every occasion smoke 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Square, Glasgow. 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 4 oz. - - Tins—4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 
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THREE AUNS 


CIGARETTES 
of 
Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for 6° 


762 


FURNITURE & WORKS OF ART 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
owing to owner’s heavy financial loss. THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF WEST- 
END RESIDENCE and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
complete rooms of exceptionally beautiful and high-grade MODERN AND 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and COSTLY WORKS OF ART. THE 


pres when delivery required. On sale EVERY DAY 89 till 7 (includ- 
ing Thursdaye and Saturdays). Write for Complete Catalogue. 
THE OF DINING ROOM FURNITURE and effects comprise 
some choice suites in styles of Queen Anne, William and * 
Elizabethan, Charles II, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adams and Sheraton. 
A rare old oak dresser being offered for £25, with a very unusual 
Charles II style old trestle table, 14 gui ; 6 rare old chairs to go with 
the remainder at 23 15s. Od. each; old refectory table, 10 guineas; an 
old 10 feet long oak trestle table, stated to have originally come from 
French Monastery, and many other rare oak pieces. modern dining- 
room sets range from 16 up to 2,000 guineas; « very beautiful 
eimgicte dining-room set, including sha front sideboard, dining table, 
small chairs, carving chairs in figured mahogany for 250, and a similar 
set, very elegant, of Chippendale style, for £46; large bookcases from 
10 gui: and other library furniture. 
ON DRAWING ROOM APPOINTMENTS in French, 
Italian and English taste, including some valuable specimens of 
Black and Gold and coloured lacquer of Chinese taste. LARGE 
LOUNGE SETTEES covered with choice Brocade silk and several in 
coloured ait linen being offered as low as 3 guineas, with superbly 
rung LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match, from 60s. each; China 
hinets of unusual finish and design from 10 guineas up to 350 guinesa 
Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many 
exceptional examples of white statuary, marble and bronze groups and 
~ agg oll paintings by old masters, Andrea del Sarto, Bassano and 
rs. 


including Suites in the style 


THERE ARE $7 COMPLETE BEDROOMS 
of Louis XV, Louis XVI, with all appointments to match. Superb 


satinwood suites, richly painted with Medallions and flowers after 
Angelica Kauffmann and others, in silver, ash, enamel and gilt, Black 
and Gold lacquer in Chinese taste and a magnificent collection of 
English walnut, carved and gilt bedroom furniture of Queen Anne style, 
offered quite regardless of original cost. Elegant complete bedroom 
suites, in mahogany and Chippendale design, are offered at £22 10s. Od. 
and several large solid mahogany suites of - Victorian lod, with 
6 feet wide wardrobes, 45 guineas complete. janofortes, rpets, Old 


China and Cut Glass, &c. 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED 


ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD., 


PARK ST,, yaad! ST., ISLINGTON, 


(Few minutes from Royal Agriculturai Ha 
Train fares pis cab fares allowed to a 


customers. 
"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 pass our door. 
Goods packed, delivered in country or 
sh to anv. 


A Seasonable Dish 


Made from noble Scottish Briskets, 
“Fortmason” Pressed Beef has the 
freshness of the Highlands in its 
flavour. 3s. per lb. 2 to 12 Ibs. free 
by post or rail, 


FORTNUM & MASON 
182 PICCADILLY 
Regent 41 


>| 
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Art Galleries 


Restaurants. 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
14 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
WALTER BURROUGHS-FOWLER, R.B.C., R.B.A. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

H. FRANK WALLACE. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF “ DEER-STALKING.” 
NOW ON VIEW. 

Dally 106.90. Saturday 16—1. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 


CARICATURES 


by 
MAX BEERBOHM 


Admission 1s. Sd. including tax. 


POWER GALLERY 


11 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


Examples of: GAINSBOROUGH, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, 
RAEBURN, VANDYCK, MURILLO, REMBRANDT. 


PRIMITIVES OF THE ITALIAN AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 
View, 10 to 5.30. Saturday, 10 to 1. 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal is due to commence in 
next; during this period there will be no cessation of busi 
The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 
during and after the reconstruction, both as regard. 

and Cuisine. 


Telephones : 1223 (6 lines). Telegrams : “ Restaurant, Picey,” 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 
Telephone : Kensinoton 1320. Telegrams: “ Htowcasts, Kwiouts, Lonpon.” 


EXHIBITION OF FINE GLASS 


decorative and useful, during June and July 
at the 


MANSARD GALLERY 
All Exhibits will be FOR SALE. Admission free. 
HEAL&SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 


REGENT 260. ESTIMATES FREE 


H. REEVE 


PICTURE RESTORER, 
101, JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


Restoration of Old Dutch, Italian 
& Primitive Schools a Speciality. 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen “OR 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L, J. MAXSE 
July 1923 


Episodes of the Month 


“Will the Ape and Tiger ever Die?” 
By THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


The Real German Sickness 
By JOHN POLLOCK 


Politicians and Soldiers: a Bird’s-eye 


View of the Great War 
By CENTURION 
(Author of ‘‘ The Man Who Didn’t Win the War ”’) 


Reminiscences of a Mid-European 


Plebiscite 
By Coronet SIR RICHARD GETHIN, Barr., 
D.S.O. 


Copyright and Broadcasting 
By WILLIAM BOOSEY 


Guests that Pass 
By THE HON. H. B. HERMON HODGE 


The Late Viscount Chaplin 
By NEWMARKET 


Orthodoxy versus Heterodoxy in 


Medicine 
By Mayor C. F. MACKENZIE, 


Is there a Sea-Serpent ? 
By J. HARRIS STONE 


The Twilight of Keltic Catholicism 
By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD 


America’s Debt to Great Brit:in 
By FRANCIS MOORE 


Correspondence Section 
The Vatican and the Entente Powers 
** Scraps of Paper 
Sense and Sentimentalism at Oxford 
The Irish Loyalists By ‘“‘ A CAPTIOUS CRITIC” 


Price 3s. net 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Works of 
Catalogues 
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High-Class Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTU2E THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
“A FRONT PAGE STORY” 
By Arthur Goodrich, featuring EDWARD HORTON. 


«ger HUSBAND'S TRADEMARK” featuring GLORIA SWANSON 


CHERRY KEARTON'S “WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD” 
Episode Two :—‘ Lassoing Wild Animals."’ (Part 1.) 


Scenic :—* Festivities in Swaziland,” etc. 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
The First No-Title Film Ever Produced: 


“LILY OF THE ALLEY” 
featuring HENRY EDWARDS and CHRISSIE WHITE. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “THE IMMIGRANT” 
CLYDE COOK in “HIGH AND DRY” 


EILLE NORWOOD as ‘ Sherlock Holmes’ in a Mystery Thriller 
“THE STONE OF MAZARIN” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Scenic :—*‘ Crater Lake,” etc. 


Managing Director, Sim OswaLp STOLL. 


Sales. by Auction 


ESTD. 
S§0THEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at One o’clock precisely, unless otherwise stated. 
Qnd, at 2.30 o’clock precisely—-NINETEEN BOOKS of the highest 
i raaee from the img 4 of the EARL OF CARYSFORT, K.P., sold by 
Order of the Owner, Col, D. J. PROBY and with the consent of the Trus- 
tees and of the Court. Illustrated catalogues (8 plates), price 5s. 
July 3rd-4th—The VALUABLE LIBRARY, the property of EDWARD 
HUTH, Esq., Wykehurst Park, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
July 4th—A Collection of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS, the property 
of Prince W. ARGOUTINSKY-DOLGOROUKOW, of St. Petersburg and 
Paris. Illustrated catalogues (3 plates), 1s. 
July 5th—Fine Old ENGLISH and IRISH SILVER, comprising the ae 
perty of the Rt. Hon. LORD NORTHBOURNE; of Miss DAVIES GILBE A 
The Manor House, Eastbourne; of H. J. B. CLEMENTS, Esq., Killadoon, 
Cellbridge, Ireland; and of Major-Gen. JOHN VAUGHAN, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0. Illustrated catalogues (3 plates), price Is. 
July 6th.—Valuable PORCELAIN, TEXTILES, FURNITURE, etc., includ- 
ing the property of A. P. MARSHALL, Esq., Stratford-on-Avon; of the 
BARONESS ZOUCHE of HARNYNGWORTH; of Lady BARRYMORE; 
of Viscount LEE of FAREHAM; and of LORD EBURY. 
Works of Art Sales on view four days prior. Other Sales two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had. 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


he 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


8 O and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
€ Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


e BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.0. 8. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
Acchildren, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—Dean Swift’s Works, 18 vols, 1760, £2 2s.; 

De Foe’s Works, 16 vols., £5 5s.; George Eliot’s Works 

and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Vanity Fair, with numerous 
coloured caricatures, 50 vols., 1868-90, £10 10s.; Schiller’s 
Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Morris’ 
County Seats, Great Britain and Ireland, 6 vols., coloured 
plates, 45 5s.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 
as new, £3 3s.—for £1 2s.; Myer’s Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s History 
English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s. ; 
Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for £2 Qs. ; 
Seymour’s Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, 
41 1s.; Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 
1838, £4 10s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post free ; 
Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 11s.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; 
CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. ; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Values, last edition, £2 2s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list 
of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


Provide a competency for 

old age by means of an 

Endowment Assurance 
Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 
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__ The Saturday Review 


] UDGES Tancréd ‘Bipresins or afnthe History of 
" Art, University College, London, ands Quis,” SATURDAY 


REVIEW caricaturist... - 
| ) duce the drawing for which the first prize has 
been awarded in the’»weekly competitions for 
young artists promoted by the SarurDAy Review. On 
the present occasion, however, this is not practicable 
owing to the fact that the first prize has been given in 
respect of an elaborate enlargement of a drawing that 
appeared in a daily paper, depicting the scene at the 
altar on the occasion of the marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of York in Westminster Abbey. The draw- 
ing measures 22 in. by 17 in., and is so elaborate in its 


P to the present: it shas ‘béen possible to repro- 


DRAWING COMPETITION . 


detail that reduction for the purpose of reproduction on | 


this page is out of the question. This drawing 
is by Arthur Utin, aged 14, of St. Mary’s 
College, Harlow, Essex, and it may be noted that it 
was done entirely with the left hand, The second 
prize is awarded to William Harding, aged 15, of 
30, Queen Street, Shaw, near Oldham, to whom was 
awarded a distinction on June 9.° 


The number of entrants this week showed a great © 


increase and nearly every part of the country is repre- 
sented. The reproduction of the silhouette drawing 
by the little Eastbourne girl, four weeks ago, has given 
a fillip to this style of work, but the efforts are not 
particularly well finished. As a matter of fact, all 
work in silhouette, stencil, and shadowgraph styles 
requires great care and very considerable practice. The 
best drawing in this direction received this week is 
from G. W. Melville Huby (16), of St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Worksop, Notts. Among those who have 
won prizes already, A. H. Allen, the 12-year-old Hert- 


_ DAY REviEw each week, for the benefit of young artiste 


ford boy, who gained first prize on June 2, with the . 
drawing ‘‘ Crusaders on the March,’’ should be par- . 


ticularly mentioned for a companion sketch showing 
Crusaders in Battle with Saracens—a spirited and 
excellently conceived piece of work, unfortunately 
marred by flatness in, the foreground figures. 
this unfortunate defect, the drawing is a very remark- 


But for 


able one for a boy so young. From Miss Holman’s ° 


Guild of Young Observers comes a little series which 


include two sketches of dogs, entitled, ‘‘ Memories of , i 
’ by stamped addressed envelopes for the purpose, P 


' drawings will be retained for final selection for exhib 


the Dog Show,’’ by Phyllis Bannister (16), while from 
Miss Lucy Holmes, of Branscombe, Harrogate, there 


is another series including a pretty little sketch of , 
' week will, when suitable, be reproduced in the SATUREy 


Burton Leonard Church, by E. Acton (15). 


This week’s results are :— 


PRIZES 


First prize (£1 1s.), Arthur Utin, aged 14, St. 


Mary’s College, Harlow, Essex. Wedding of the Duke | 
- the judges to age and other considerations. 


Second prize (10s. 6d.), William Harding an 
15, 30, Queen Street, Shaw, near O ve See 
: Churek 

Honours 

Distinction: Christine Young” (14), “Hasti 
Leonards Ladies’ College; een 
lands School, Harrogate; A. Hy. Allen (12) Ree 
School, Hertford; W. H. Melville Huby (16), St. Game 
bert’s College, Worksop; E. Acton (15), Burton 
Leonard, Harrogate; Nancy Lock (16) and Phyllis M i 
Bannister (16), Miss Holman’s Guild of \ Youneaai 
Observers, 101, Ladbroke Grove, W.11, Very Highly 
Commended: Irene G. Williamson (13), Beech Bank, 
Bromborough, Cheshire; W. S. Thompson (19) Sp 
Cuthbert’s College, Worksop; Prudence Clews (aq/iial 
and Jeanette Fortuna (14), Summerleigh School, Tede 
dington; Anne Frend (14), Abberton, Hurstpierpoint 
Sussex; Eileen Bright (14), Jessamine House, Rettem 
don Common, near Chelmsford; H. E. L. Mackenais 
St. Ronan’s, West Worthing, Sussex; G. Gm 
15), Miss Holman’s Guild.of Young Observers; Stella 
Villiers (8), Folly Court, Wokingham ; Peggy Costeligs 
(15), Convent H.C.J., Harrogate, and Mary Jackson 
Belmont School, Harrogate. an 


RULES 
A Drawing Competition is conducted by the Sarum 


Drawings submitted may be copies or originals, ame 
must have on the back the name, address and age a 
the entrant, together with a parent’s or teachers 
declaration that the drawing is the competitor’s ows 
work. Post drawings flat, addressed : The Art Editor 
The Saturpay REVIEW, g King Street, Covent Garden 


The age limit for competitors is 16 years. 

Each competitor may submit either one or two draws 
ings, not more, accompanied by one competition coupon 
cut from the current issue of the SatuRDAY Review. 4 

Drawings submitted by more than one member @& 
the same family may be accompanied by only on 
coupon. In the case of schools, one coupon ‘will te 
sufficient for ten drawings, provided they are Senmm 
together in one packet. ‘ 

Drawings will not be returned unless accompami 


tion purposes. The drawing gaining first prize each 


DAY REVIEW. 

A list of the names and addresses of the comj 
submitting drawings worthy of special mention wil 
be printed weekly under the headings of (1) Distine} 
tion; (2) Very Highly Commended. To these certim 
cates will be forwarded. Full regard will be paid ty 


and Duchess of York. 


CUT THIS OUT. 
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To the Publisher, 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C2 


| enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW” post free each week for one year, for which 


Date 


Printed for the 


Paul, in the County of London, by Herpert 


rietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard S187, two lines), in 
Rewcu, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, June 90, 
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